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TELEVISION FOR MILLIONS IN THE MIDLANDS THIS WEEK 



WATT HO! 
DOBBIN 


BRITISH Railways arc experi- 
meriting with “electric 
lorses" for collecting and de- 
ivsring goods and parcels by 
oad. 

The electric Dobbin can be 
larncsscd to a trailer in a few 
ecouds and then trots off down 
lie street on its three wheels. 
Ale; its petrol-driven rival, it 
■an turn in little more than its 
nun length. 

At night, in its “stable,” it gets 
is supper of volts and watts— 
ts batteries being recharged 
pith sufficient power for a 
wrmal clay’s work. 


He Won For Mum the Holiday She Needed 


Not Stationary 

|oh» Allen Kidd Whinray, 
who is relief stationmaster 
attached to.the district operating 
superintendent's office at London 
Road Station, Manchester, has 
during his 34 years’ service 
worked at 242 stations and 
depots. 


"A H0LIDAY would help Mum to 
carry on until I am old 
enough to be a farmer.” With 
that nicely-expressed sentiment, 
12-year-old John Bignall of 
Hobart, Tasmania, rounded off 
an essay which made a dream 
come true. 

John entered for a 250-word 
essay competition on “Why Mum 
Needs a Holiday,” sponsored by 
an Australian airline company. 


and his entry, one of more than 
7000, won the first prize. Thus 
was he able to take his mother 
on a trip from Sydney to Bris¬ 
bane, Townsville, the Great 
Barrier Reef, and Melbourne, 

His essay began : “I was born 
on April 11, 1937, just seven 
days after my father's death. 
Mum then set about bringing up 
her six children and managing 
a farm.” It went on to tell how 


Mrs Bignall left home at 5.30 a m 
each day to drive a milk van, 
and raised pigs, calves, and 
poultry, and grew all the family’s 
vegetables and sold many; and 
how, a former schoolteacher, she 
had helped her children at night 
with their lessons so efficiently 
that three won scholarships. 

We congratulate John and his 
mother, 'and wish them many 
more happy holidays. 


Taking a Panther 
For a Run 

A cood supply of meat was 
necessary for the dangerous 
role a film actress played in a 
jungle picture, called Captive 
Girl, made in California recently. 

The actress, Anita Lhoest, had 
to appear in several scenes with 
a panther trotting beside her. 
She solved the problem of 
making friends with the pan¬ 
ther by feeding him regularly 
for a v'eek before the film was 
made, to accustom him to the 
idea that walking quietly beside 
her resulted in a meal of raw 
meat provided by herself. 

The idea worked splendidly. 
Unlike' some dogs we know, the 
panther kept close beside her. 


No Sooner Said 

New Zealander visiting - a 
farm in Cornwall not long 
ago expressed a wish, to see 
a fox. The farmer called 
“Charlie!” and out trotted a 
fox. It had been caught as a 
cub and reared on the farm. 


Passing Londons Programmes 
From Hilltop to Hilltop 


r^ECEMBER 17 will be a Red Letter Day in the History of 
E' Television. With the opening of the television station at 
Sutton*Coldfield, near Birmingham, some 6,500,000 more people 
will be brought within television range next Saturday. 


300 Million 
Lost Pennies 

W hen you accidentally. drop a 
penny down a drain or into 
a river it gqes to join the 
300 million pennies that have 
vanished since bronze coinage 
was introduced to replace copper 
in 18G0. 

Since then, some 2750 million 
pennies have beer, issued by the 
Royal Mint, and it is estimated 
that today there are 2250 million 
pennies in the country. About 
200 million have been sent 
abroad, or withdrawn from circu¬ 
lation because they were worn 
out, which leaves a lost legion 
of 300 million pennies lying in 
all sorts of oad places, a few of 
them perhaps to be discovered 
by people of the distant future 
and put in museums! 

Even without the vanished 
millions there are so many 
pennies in circulation that the 
Royal Mint has not issued any 
this year—as the CN reported 
recently—and no more are to be 
struck at present. 

This means no new pennies at 
Christmastide, which is a pity, 
for we all like them as presents. 
Indeed, so popular have new 
pennies been in the past that 
the Mint has sometimes been 
obliged to darken them before 
issue, to prevent people from 
hoarding them for presents. 


This is another job for the Post 
Office—seeing that the television 
programmes from Alexandra 
Palace reach Sutton Coldfield. 

Two means of transmission are 
to he employed—by underground 
cable and by a chain of hilltop 
stations. Like the beacons which 
signalled the approach of the 
Armada, each of these stations 
Will be in sight of the next. On 
reception at each transmitting 
station the television beams will 
be automatically passed on by 
a parabolic reflector, which will 
concentrate them in tile same 
way that the beams of the head¬ 
lights of a car are concentrated. 

Plans are already afoot to open 
three more high-power television 
stations which will cover almost 
the whole of Britain by 1954. 

But, momentous as these events 
are, the Heart of Television will 
remain at Alexandra Palace, and 
these pictures show some of the 
men and women who work there. 

In the Central Control Room 
shown in the picture below, 
studio and outside work is inte¬ 
grated. In the front row are 
the Loggist and Vision Mixer, in 
the middle the Sound Mixer, and 
in the back the Senior Mainten¬ 
ance Engineer, and the Presenta¬ 
tion Assistant. The Continuity 
Clerk is just out of the picture. 


Below: An 
checks a 
of a 


engineer 
huge valve 
television 
transmitter 
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Brighter Prospects in 
the Middle East 

T7ver since the war years the vast area rather loosely described 
1 as the Middle East has been growing in importance in 
world affairs. It is an area sorely in need of peace, as well as 
help from the world’s more prosperous countries, and in these 
respects its prospects appear brighter today than a year ago. 

Though the nations of the India and the Far Eastern 
Middle East are of widely differ- countries. In. modern times they 


ing t cultures and religions— 
-Greece and Persia, for instance, 
or Israel and the Sudan—they 
have one thing in common: they 
sit astride,,as it were, a part of 
the world of great strategic im¬ 
portance. Since ancient times 
these nations have been cus-. 
todians of a land gateway to 


JUST TO 
REMIND YOU 

A N ideal Christmas present— 
one that lasts for a whole 
year—can be had for 17s 4d. 
For this sum Children’s News¬ 
paper will be sent every week 
for a year to any address in the 
world. 

TULEASE send your remittance, 
together with the full name 
and address of the friend to 
whom the C N is to be sent, 
to Subscription Department, 
Children's Newspaper, The Fleet¬ 
way House, Farringdon Street, 
London, EC4, and we will do 
the rest. 

TF desired, a special greetings 
1 card bearing your own name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 


Children’s Book 
Show 

Qn Thursday afternoon this 
week at three o’clock, Uncle 
Mac of the BBC will open the 
Children’s Christmas Book Show 
which is being held by the 
National Bank League at 7 
Albemarle Street, London, W t. 

Every afternoon a different 
well-known children’s author will 
be at the show to answer ques¬ 
tions and sign autographs. A 
programme of the authors' visits 
can be obtained from the League. 
On December 19 Geoffrey Trease, 
who writes the C N Jane and 
David stories, will be there and 
will be glad to meet his readers 
between 3 and 4 o’clock. 

The Show itself consists of 
modern books chosen from a list 
published by the League under 
the title Four to Fourteen. There 
will be two 1 book quizzes for 
children, one by Wynford 
Vaughan Thomas at 3 pm on 


have added to their safe-keep¬ 
ing the Suez Canal and the key 
airports of the invaluable routes 
to the Orient. 

A second reason for the Middle, 
East’s • significance in inter¬ 
national affairs Is the presence 
of oil. That priceless raw 
material is found in very large 
quantities in Iraq, Persia, and 
the vast Arabian peninsular. 
With the increasing consumption 
of petrol throughout the world, 
and especially in the highly- 
industrialised countries, ability 
to get oil is of utmost value. 

Trouble and Strife 

At the end of the war hopes 
were high that the development 
of this well-endowed Middle 
East would rapidly follow Allied 
victory. Unfortunately, there 
has been trouble in a number of 
Middle East countries. In 
Greece, for instance, a rebellion 
against the lawful Government 
broke out in 1944, and then 
again in 1945. The Holy Land 
was the scene of an Arab-Jewish 
war following the end of the 
British mandate. In Egypt 
internal difficulties led to the 
killing of Prime Minister Nok- 
rashy Pasha. In Persia there 
was occupation by Soviet forces 
and then rebellion in Azerbaijan. 

The year 1949, however, has 
brought a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the general situation. 
Greece, the Middle East country 
nearest to us, has seen a victory 
of Government troops in the 
long-drawn fight. Glad as they 
are to see the end of the Civil 
War the Greek people know that 
an even harder battle—that of 
reconstruction is facing them. 

In addition to restoring bat¬ 
tered towns and villages, Greece 
must expand her industries to 
provide more and better jobs for 
her poverty-stricken people. Hap¬ 
pily, American aid to Greece will 
flow undiminished in the coming 
year so that this war-devastated 
country may look forward to the 
achievement of prosperity sooner 
than she expected. 

Hopeful Outlook 

The changed situation in 
Greece has also enhanced the 
confidence of Turkey in her own 
security and prosperity. 

A year has now passed since 
fighting ceased in Palestine. 


December 31, and the other by 
Eric Gillett on January 14. There Although peace has not yet been 
will also be competitions. signed, and the United Nations 

__ ■ have not yet worked out a system 

of international control of places 
sacred to the three great re¬ 
ligions, there are reasons to 
hope that no more blood will 


GIRLS AT THE TOP 
OF THE FORM 

^wo girls’ schools, who had de- - be shed in the Holy Land. 


feated all the teams of boys, 
were the English finalists in the 
Top of the Form contest in the 
BBC Light Programme. They 
were the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Church High School and the 
High School for Girls, Crediton. 

The Crediton girls won the 
English finals and they will have 
to meet a team from Wales when 
Top of the Form reaches its clos¬ 
ing stages. The school that heads 
the list" for all Britain after the 
last programme on January 9 is 
to receive a prize. 


In several of the Arab coun¬ 
tries where refugees from Pales¬ 
tine have been leading a hope¬ 
less life, great plans for public 
works are being drafted. They 
will not only provide work for 
the refugees but may also bring 
lasting improvements to these 
under-developed parts in roads, 
irrigation canals, and so on. 

Although much remains to be 
done, it seems that 1949 has 
paved a way to better life 
in a part of the world which 
once gave so much to mankind. 


Republic Within 
the Family 

^lthodgh India becomes a Re¬ 
public on January 26, 1950, 
she will remain a full member of 
the British Commonwealth) ack¬ 
nowledging the King as its Head. 

A Bill to safeguard the position 
of Indians in Britain and the 
Colonies, and also to safeguard 
India’s trade with the Common¬ 
wealth, has been brought into 
our Parliament. 

This ensures that Indians will 
not become foreigners after 
January 26, but will continue to 
have the same rights and privil¬ 
eges under Britain’s laws that 
they had before. It also ensures 
that India will continue to enjoy 
the benefits of the Customs pre¬ 
ferences which Empire countries, 
by "mutual agreement., extend to 
goods imported from other Em¬ 
pire lands. 


CHILD’S COURT 

'J'he keys and title deeds of the 
exquisite model house made 
by a distinguished sculptor and 
modeller for a little girl who is 
now grown up, have now 
been officially presented to the 
Heritage Craft Schools at 
Chailey, Sussex. The house, 
which was pictured in the C N a 
few months ago, is called Childs 
Court. It is four feet five inches 
high and is a perfect model of 
a Cotswold Manor. It was made 
by Miss Elizabeth Muntz for the 
daughter of Eric Kennington, 
the well-known sculptox - . 

Childs Court has over 100 
windows, more than a dozen 
rooms, three staircases, white- 
tiled bathroom, skylights; a 
fresco, turret room, and—most 
fascinating—two secret hiding- 
places. The Manor is complete 
to the last detail. 


WINGA TE MEMORIAL 

^ SETTLEMENT tO hOUSe 100 
Jewish children is to be 
built as an annexe to an Israeli 
village and named after General 
Orde Wingate. The memorial is 
being raised by the Youth 
Aliyah organisation which ar¬ 
ranges the immigration of 1000 
Jewish children into Israel each 
month. It will cost £53.000. 


Home Again 



Home from Singapore, Artificer Ser¬ 
geant Major L. Chambers carries his 
three young daughters (Marie, aged 5, 
Gwendoline, 3, and Dorothy, l£) 
down the gangplank at Southampton. 
Each of the girls was born in a differ¬ 
ent country, Marie at Jubbulpore, 
India, Gwendoline at Exeter, and 
Dorothy at Singapore. 
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News From 

THE LOST HOST 

There are still over .19,000 
children, who were lost during 
the war, and have yet to be 
traced, says the International 
Refugee Organisation. 

The R S P C A Certificate lor 
bravery has been presented to 12- 
year-old Alfred Middleton, a Lon¬ 
don boy, ivho, despite his fear of 
heights, climbed a 40-foot tree to 
rescue a cat. ' 

A kitten has been given to 
H M S Amethyst to replace the 
late-lamented Simon. 


Simon the Second 



And his most attractive 
feature 

Is a shirt-front gleaming 
white as driven snotv. 

And aboard the Amethyst 
Let us hope he will insist 
On behaving like his name¬ 
sake used to do. 

For if he can catch a rat 
Like that most-applauded cat 
He ivill be a prized addition 
to the crew. 


The Nuffield Foundation has 
given £10,000 to Oxford Uni¬ 
versity for research in the pro¬ 
duction of cortisone, the costly 
drug which is so effective in the 
treatment of rheumatoid arth¬ 
ritis. 

Senior Scout Roger Sleap, 16, 
and Harold Thomas, 15, both of 
the 1st Hayle (Cornwall) Group, 
have been awarded the Gilt Cross 
for rescuing a drowning man 
from the sea at St Mary’s, Isles 
of Scilly, last August. 

For Norfolk Guides 

The historic Watergate Room, 
Norwich, has been opened as a 
headquarters for 4000 Norfolk 
Guides. 

The east end of St Paul’s 
Cathedral , hit by a bomb during 
the war, is to be reconstructed 
according to Wren’s original 
plan. 

Salford Road Safety Committee 
have recommended the formation 
of a training ground for child 
cyclists on the lines of the 
pioneer scheme at Tottenham. 

Four-year-old Roger Sawell of 
Hayes Common, Kent, takes 
weekly lessons in trumpet play¬ 
ing and is progressing very well. 
He could whistle tunes when he 
was only 18 months old. 

A Staffordshire firm has re¬ 
ceived a large order from the 
U S for the commemoration 
plates which are presented to 
graduating students at univer¬ 
sities. 


Everywhere 

BEAR FACT 

The giant bear which recently 
attacked hunters in the Rocky 
Mountains — described, in last 
week’s C N—was found to be the 
third largest on record. 

A 1000-mile pipeline to carry 
oil from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean is to be con¬ 
structed by XJ S engineers. 

British-mqde combs are much 
in demand. During the last ten 
months 18 million have been ex¬ 
ported. 

Rome is to become the per¬ 
manent headquarters of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations. 

Youlbury, the Boy Scouts’ 
camping ground and training 
centre at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, has 
been enlarged by the purchase of 
an additional 24 acres of land. 

Dizzy Record 

An Argentine airwoman has 
established a new world record 
for women by “looping the loop ” 
257 times in 47 minutes. 

Mr S. J. Beharrel, who is 74, 
has played the organ of the 
Methodist church at Eastrea, 
Cambridgeshire, for 61 years. 

For his courage and fortitude 
under great suffering Patrol 
Leader John Shillinglaw, 13, of 
the 8th Bedlington (Stakeford) 
Group, Northumberland, has 
been awarded the Cornwell Scout 
Badge. 

A fourteenth-century sword was 
sold in London recently for £530. 

The old wooden warship Im¬ 
placable, once the French ship 
Duguay-Trouin, has been towed 
from Portsmouth Harbour and 
scuttled. Thus passed a ship 
which fought at Trafalgar, the 
only survivor now being the Vic¬ 
tory. 

ALFRED RE-ARMED 

A new axehead is to be fitted 
to King Alfred’s statue at Want¬ 
age, Berkshire. 

An airplane has been used in 
France for sowing wheat. 

There are now more than 150 
million people in the U S. The 
population increased by nearly a 
million during the first nine 
months of the year. 

A red light is to be placed on 
Salisbury Cathedral spire as a 
warning to low-flying aircraft. 

Angler’s Delight 

A Dutchman has invented a 
fishing rod with a light which 
flashes when a fish is hookid. 

Remains of an iguanodoii have 
been discovered near Ocktey, the 
first ever to be found in Surrey. 

The old Sunday-school at 
Haworth in which Charlotte 
Bronte taught is to be opened as 
a youth hostel. It will have ac¬ 
commodation for about forty 
hostellers. 

Miss E. Getty, of Southport, 
who recently celebrated her 100th 
birthday and received Royal con¬ 
gratulations, claim's to be a direct 
descendant of John Knox, the 
16th-century Scottish Reformer. 

On December 20 two Anglo- 
Norwegian girls aged 16 are to 
switch on the lights on the 
Christmas tree ivhich Norway 
has given for Trafalgar Square. 

Australia’s population is now 
over eight millions, more than 
200,000 immigrants having ar¬ 
rived this year. 

The New Zealand elections re¬ 
sulted in victory for the Nation¬ 
alist Party, who won 46 seats to 
Labour’s 34. 
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Stirring Times 

In preparation for the Yuletide festivities the chefs of a catering 
firm in London give the pudding mixture a stir 


LEGACY FOR AN 
EVACUEE 

t}Tz?HEN Barnett, of Heath-road, 
Crayford, Kent, was one of 
the tens of thousands of children 
who were evacuated in the early 
days of the war. He was evi¬ 
dently one who got on particu¬ 
larly well in his country home, 
for he has been remembered in 
the will of Alice Langdale Mor¬ 
timer Fletcher, of Coley Hall, 
Norwood Green, near Halifax, 
who passed away last May. She 
left £100 “to my evacuee." 

Ten Twins in One 
Family 

1\J E\V ZEALAND is perhaps the 
only country in the British 
Commonwealth that can boast a 
family with five sets of twins! 
The family, ivliose name is 
Hammond, live at Wanganui. 


Advice From a 
Champion 

Ranking lists recently published 
show that British athlete 
Bill Nankeville is the world's 
fourth fastest miler of the year, 
ar^ he won the Harvey Memo¬ 
rial cup for the best champion. 
He ran the mile in the splendid 
time of 4 minutes 8.8 seconds at 
the Amateur Athletic Associa¬ 
tion's Championships last July. 

Bill Nankeville gives this mes¬ 
sage specially for athletic readers 
of CN: 

“Don’t overdo your training 
and competition too early in life, 
though you should take part in 
all kinds of sporting activities to 
develop general fitness. Round 
about 17 or 18 years of age is the 
time to start training for an 
athletic career.” 


ALL THEATRES 
CLOSED 

■yyiiH rehearsals of Christmas 
plays and pantomimes in full 
swing in London and the pro¬ 
vinces. it is interesting to recall 
the fact that next Monday marks 
the 300th anniversary of a great 
disaster that befell the English 
stage. 

On December 20, 1649, the 

Puritan government closed every 
theatre in the land. They 
thought the influence of the 
stage harmful, and regarded 
actors as little better than felons. 
So the theatres were bolted and 
barred for the next 11 years. 


Return Fare to 
Singapore—30s 

(^adets of the Air Training 
Corps and the RAF section 
of the Combined Cadet Force 
are to make trips with the R A F 
Transport Command. Each 
month about 40 cadets, who 
must hold proficiency certifi¬ 
cates and intend to make the 
RAF their career, will be eligible. 

The flights will be on the 
services to Germany, India, 
Pakistan, the Middle and Far 
East, and the boys will travel 
as assistant quartermasters. 

The only cost to the cadets will 
be messing—about 2s 6d a day— 
so that a flight to Singapore, for 
example, would cost them 30s, or 
to Germany about 5s. 


OFF TO THE GAMES 

lyjANY of England's team of 
athletes who are to take part 
in the Empire Games in New 
Zealand will be sailing this week 
on the ss Tamaroa. They will 
not reach Auckland until Janu¬ 
ary 21, for they are to go by 
way of the Panama Canal. 

There will, of course, be a cer¬ 
tain amount of training on board, 
but after landing in New Zea¬ 
land our athletes will have only 
a fortnight in which to get their 
land legs and prepare for the 
opening of the games. 

The members of the athletics 
team who will fly, leaving this 
country on January 23, will be 
more fortunate, for they will not 
be travelling long enough for 
their training schedule to be 
hampered. 


After Many Years 

jyjp. Frank ClaxtoN was very 
thrilled, and not a little 
surprised, the other day, when 
he received the Meritorious 
Service Medal for his 21 years’ 
sendee in the Royal Engineers. 

We can well understand Mr 
Claxton’s surprise, for he 'is 84 
years old and left the Army, in 
1997! 


TOUGH 

_^fier considerable experiment 
a new type of bookbinding 
has been produced which, it is 
said, it is almost impossible to 
damage. 

A plastic material, impervious 
to either solid or liquid dirt, is 
stretched over the normal casing- 
boards, and no dust cover is 
needed. 


JACKDAW AT 
SCHOOL 

J^very morning when eleven- 
year-old Alan Curd goes to 
school, his pet jackdaw goes too. 

Jacky the Jackdaw flies from 
Alan’s home to the school at 
Yalding. in Kent, and there likes 
to perch on a chair or a cupboard 
in a classroom. He joins his 
fellow pupils in their singing 
lessons whenever possible, and 
also enjoys games in the school 
playground. 

Now two years old, Jacky the 
Jackdaw has been brought up 
from babyhood by his young 
owner. He will always hurry in 
answer to Alan’s whistle, and he 
likes to. sit on his shoulder while 
being fed. 


Sharing a Meteorite 

JJarly one morning in Sep¬ 
tember an object came 
through the roof of a hotel at 
Beddgelert in Caernarvonshire. 

According to the Natural 
History Museum in London the 
object was “a rather uncommon 



It makes you think ! Avril Rapley 
of Hampstead studies the meteorite 


type of stony meteor.” It weighed 
one pound 12 ounces and 
travelled at 600 feet a second. It 
may be about as old as the 
Earth, that is about 2000 million 
years; or it may be a few 
million, the creation of an un¬ 
known upheaval within the solar 
system long after this and the 
other planets had been formed. 

The meteorite is being cut in 
two, and one is to go to the 
British Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, while the other half will 
go to Durham University for 
analysis. 


Table Tennis Twins 

J)iane and Rosalind Rowe. 16- 
vear-old twins of West 
Ealing, are fast becoming one of 
the finest table tennis pairs in 
the game. 

Recently, they won the 
women's doubles title in the 
South of England Championships 
at Croydon, and it was their 
sixtli successive doubles victory 
in open tournament this year. 
They have also represented Mid¬ 
dlesex with great credit in the 
national championships. 


Robin Hood’s Bow 

giR Osbert Sitwell recently 
purchased for £27 a treasure 
which many boys might well 
covet. It is the reputed bow of 
Robin Hood, leader of the out¬ 
lawed Sherwood Foresters and 
hero of many medieval legends. 

This relic of Robin Hood, 
according to a framed account of 
its known history, hung for 200 
years in Barlborough Hall, 
Derbyshire, and was later trans¬ 
ferred to a cottage at Worksop. 


The Fire That 

^ fire which was first lighted 
in 1790, almost 160 years ago 
—still burns in the fireplace of 
the Morris family at Saluda in 
North Carolina. 

It has burned continuously all 
that time because the first Morris 
settler in the small mountain 
dwelling made a vow that the 
wood fire he kindled there in 
1790 would “burn forever.” 

All through the years his 
descendants have fulfilled the 
vow, regarding it as a tradition 
which must be maintained. The 


Shock For a Policeman 

A London policeman received a 
shock the other night when 
passing the entrance to Regent’s 
Park Zoo. Standing in front of 
the gates was a huge leopardess! 

But London policeman are 
made of stem stuff, and seeing 
that the leopardess did not 
move, the policeman approached 
warily, though ready to run for 
his life. 

But there was no danger. The 
“ leopardess ” was a plaster 
model, mascot of Queen Mary's 
College students, which had been 
“ removed ” from the College. 


TALLY HO! 

]Y|any people who have found 
Book Tokens a useful service 
have been giving a welcome to 
Book Tallies, a new junior part¬ 
ner in the scheme. 

A Book Tally is a two-leaved 
card sold at one price only—7fd— 
and exchangeable over a long 
period. The first leaf represents 
6d towards the cost of a book; 
the other has a coloured picture, 
one of a set of 12. 

Book Tallies therefore have a 
two-fold interest. Collecting them 
means the saving of sixpences 
towards that much-wanted book, 
and also the formation of 
attractive little picture galleries. 
Uncles with pockets full of them 
are sure to be popular with their 
nephews and nieces. 
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Never Goes Out 

present custodian of this strange 
family “ legacy ” is Mrs Ida 
Owens, a widow', who has already 
asked her youngest son, Wendell, 
to keep the fire going when she 
has passed on. Mrs Owens 
inherited the trust from her late 
uncle, Mr William Morris, when 
he was 84. 

The fire is regularly re¬ 
plenished with logs. Mrs Owens 
says she regards it as a symbol 
of kindness and warmth and she 
welcomes friends and strangers 
for a chat beside this unique fire. 


Sunshine and 
Snowballs 

lihile tre at home hope for 
a white ( hristmuv, OOO vmi~ 
ffrants amt llte cretr of OOO 
Australia-bound from the 
Clyde in the Umpire Itrent, 
will spend Christmas in the 
sunshine, of the Indian Ocean, 

Yet some of the pontiff 
people irill hare snotrbalts 
'On Christmas day . 

There will be the tradi¬ 
tional dinner of turlsey, 
plnm puddiuff, mince j ties. 
Also there trill be a party 
for the children, foltoired by 
a concert, and to add to the 
seasonal touch a fete snotr- 
balls will be made in the 
ship’s refriycrating room ! 


THE CAT IN THE 
FOOD SHOP 

Jt is possible for dogs and cats 
to cause food poisoning in 
human beings, as rats and mice 
are known to do if they come 
into contact with human food. 

Dr H. Williams Smith, a scien¬ 
tist working for the Animal 
Health Trust, has discovered 
that even healthy cats and dogs 
can be carriers of food-poisoning 
bacteria and so should never be 
allowed to wander about among 
uncovered food. 



C'OO f Pressing their noses against the glass, these children gar 
• eager delight at the Christmas display in a Londoh 


:o with 
store 
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A Word About Your Christmas Tree 


p rowing Christmas trees must be one of the most interesting 
of occupations; but not many private individuals make 
it their sole business owing to the great area of land required, 
and the majority of the trees that brighten our homes during the 
festive season are supplied by public authorities like the Forestry 
Commission or the Manchester Corporation, whose Plantations 
along Thirlmere were recently visited by a CN correspondent. 

The chief forester in charge allotment) were 50,000 one-year- 
of the Manchester Corporation old seedlings an inch or so high, 
nurseries at the entrance to the A windbreaker of closely-trimmed 
Vale of St John, a mile from 
Thirlspot, gave our correspondent 
some interesting facts. 

Normally, he said, about 40,000 
trees are sold to the wholesalers 
for - the Christmas season, 

, although last year was poor, and 
only about half that figure was 
reached. It was the late frosts 
in spring which had done the 
i damage, leaving brown fronds 
. among the green, some trees com¬ 
pletely brown, and others merely 
tipped. Fortunately, most trees 
recover, so anyone who has an 
■ evergreen in the garden touched 
by frost should leave it and wait 
to see what happens. 

. This year there was the 
drought to contend with, and the 
very young plants were shaded 
from the sun by means of laths. 

This precaution saved practically 
all the seedlings. 

The nurseries cover two or 
three acres, and in the first bed 
(about the size of an average 


beech separated this first bed 
from the next, to which the 
year-olds are transplanted and 
then left for another two years. 

This- transplanting makes a 
lot of work, but at the same time 
saves more, because every time 
a tree is moved the root growth 
-is checked; and this means that 
when the time comes for final 
planting out in permanent 
positions on the fell slopes a 
minimum of digging is needed. 
(This is when the trees are four 
to five years old.) 

The Christmas trees sold in 
the shops are mostly from seven 
to 14 years old, and special ones 
used in parks or ballrooms may 
be 20 or even 30. Cutting or 
uprooting of trees for sale begins 
early in November, so that by 
the first week in December it is 
all finished,'and the normal work 
of logging and tree conservation 
restarted. There is plenty to be 
done in the way of planting, 


Young helpers at the Thirlmere plantation 


FRESH WATER FOR NIGERIANS 


'J'he Colonial Office has an¬ 
nounced that a ten-year 
development plan is in operation 
for providing fresh water for 
the population of Nigeria. The 
scheme is designed to provide an 
average of one water point for 
every 500 people at an estimated 
cost of £5,000,000. 

During the past year wells 
giving unpolluted water have 
been sunk throughout the 


northern provinces. In the Kano 
province, and in the Bauchi 
province where water shortage 
has been acute, 75 wells have 
been dug. At Doho a mechanical 
pump has been installed to meet 
the needs of villagers who for¬ 
merly had a 12-mile journey to 
get water in the dry season. In 
Bornu province artesian borings 
have been planned which will 
give water all the year round. 


fence repairs, and thinning, 
besides the sawing-up of surplus 
trees into fence poles or ■ the 
props used in coal mines. 

Do not be in a great hurry to 
buy the first tree you see in the 
shops. Such have been cut early 
and naturally will not last so 
long as the later ones. No 
mother likes to be continually 
sweeping up the dry needles 
which drop to the floor. 

If you can manage to buy a 
tree with roots (not yet dried 
out), plant it in an old vinegar 
barrel filled with earth well 
mixed with leaves. .There is a 
good chance that, it will grow 
after being moved to a per¬ 
manent place in the garden after 
Christmas. 

Keep the tree watered for the 
first few days in its barrel, but 
do not overdo it. Above all, do 
not plant the tree in a windy spot 
in the garden; conifer roots are 
shallow, and the constant batter¬ 
ing of wind does not allow them 
to set. If you have no sheltered 
spot, then stake the tree. 


CRAVEN HILL, OUR ZOO CORRESPONDENT, WRITES ABOUT . . . 

Tiny Terrapin and His 
Alligator Neighbours 


J have just been looking at the 
“tiniest terrapin you ever 
did see,” as they call the London 
Zoo’s latest arrival. Tiny (to 
give him his more usual name) 
is a Lord Derby’s water tortoise, 
incredibly small and dainty, and 
he has just arrived by air from 
Nigeria.. How old he is no one 
knows, but his size—about that 
of a half-crown, and weighing 
barely , three drams — suggests 
that it is only a very few weeks 
since Tiny stepped out of his egg¬ 
shell! . 

“He is about the smallest 
terrapin we have ever had here,” 
ones Zoo official told me. “And, 
because of his extreme youth, we 
are keeping him for the present 
in a special ‘ nursery ’ in the 
laboratory, where he can be 
given the individual attention he 
needs if we are to get him 
through the winter. 

“He is certainly making a good 
start and is feeding well. Norm- 


ERiC GILLETT, C N Film Critic, on the new Ealing Studios’ production 

A Run For Your Money 


'J'hree times already this year 
Ealing Studios have pre¬ 
sented film comedies of quite 
unusual merit. Passport to 
Pimlico,. Whisky Galore! and 
Kind Hearts and Coronets all 
paid tribute to different aspects 
of the British sense of humour, 
and each, in its own way, was 
very satisfying. Now, greatly 
daring, Sir Michael Balcon and 
his associates have ventured into 
Wales, and their Welshmen are 
almost but not quite as con¬ 
vincing as the Scots who pro¬ 
vided most of the fun in Whisky 
Galore! . ' ^ 

The new Ealing Studios 
comedy, A Run For Your Money, 
is an account of the adventures 
of two young Welshmen, Dai and 
Twm, who work in a coalmine. 
They win a prize of £200 and a 
trip to London to see the Welsh 
International at Twickenham as 
a reward for setting up an out-' 
put record. 

The railway journey to London 
from a remote Welsh valley is 
beautifully done. The train is 
packed with Welshmen who 
hardly ever stop singing. When 
they arrive the two brothers go 
to a cafe for a meal. Here they 
meet the beautiful Jo. She is a 
confidence trickster, whose one 
object is to separate the young 
men from their money, and she 
accompanies Dai when he goes 
to the newspaper office to collect 
the prize. Here they meet the 
mild Mr Whimple (Alec Guin¬ 
ness), the paper’s gardening 
correspondent, who has been told 
to look after the two brothers 
during their day in London. 

Meanwhile, Twm has met an 
old Welsh rogue, Huw, who earns 
some sort of a living by playing 
the harp; but he is so hard up 
that he has been obliged to 
pawn it, and Twm gets it back 
from the pawnbroker. 

After that the fun becomes 
very lively indeed. Jo tries to 
induce Dai to buy her an ex¬ 
pensive dress in the establish¬ 
ment of a fashionable dressmaker, 
beautifully played by Joyce 
Grenfell, whose brilliant, arti¬ 
ficial smile alone is worth a visit 
to this picture. The Tower, the 
Tube, and various corners of 
London are all most ingeniously 
used by the director, Charles 
Frend—you may remember his 


work in Scott of the Antarctic. 
There is a specially good sequence 
in which Twm and Huw, with his 
harp, cadge a lift in Whimple's 
tiny car, and the harp strings 
twang out loudly every time 
Whimple changes gear. 

There are times when it seems 
that both of the brothers will 
get into serious trouble, but 
providence—and Mr Whimple— 


Dai, Twm, and Huw in A Run For 
Your Money 

has them well in hand, and in 
the end they catch their train by 
seconds and the Welshmen and 
their money, or at any rate most 
of it, return safely to the peace 
of their valley. 

A film must seem to be abso¬ 
lutely natural if it is to succeed. 
There are moments when A Run 
For Your Money is inclined to 
be theatrical, but on the whole 
this delightful frolic is successful. 
It certainly made a very critical 
audience laugh when I saw it. 

The reason why Ealing Studios’ 
comic films are so successful is 
that the producer understands 
the British character. Their 
recent pictures could only have 
been made in this country. The 
characters are exceptionally well 
cast. As examples of this, Donald 
Houston as Dai, a newcomer 
Meredith Edwards as Twm, and 
Hugh Griffith as Huw, are 
exactly right as the three Welsh¬ 
men, and Moira Lister gives a 
very good performance as the 
treacherous Jo. 

If you are 13 or over T think 
you will have a run for your 
money from A Run For Your 
Money. 


A handful—the two baby alligators 
from North America. 

ally, these terrapins, which grow 
to a lengh of eight inches or so, 
eat meat, fish, and earthworms. 
But Tiny is too small for such 
fare, and we are giving him 
daphniae, or water-fleas, which 
seem to suit him very well. 

Qddly enough, in another 
“nursery ” tank near Tiny’s 
are two more reptilian babies 
which have just reached the 
menagerie. They are baby Missis¬ 
sippi alligators, measure barely 
six inches, and are only a few 
months old. The Zoo bought 
these lovely little saurians from 
a Dutchman, who got them from 
an alligator “ farm ” in America. 
They, too, will spend a few weeks 
in their “nursery,” but the Zoo 
is hoping to have both on 
exhibition by Christmas, when 
they are . expected to become 
great pets with children. 

It is interesting to note, by 
the way, that these baby 'gators 
are of precisely the same species 
as George, the well-known 10- 
foot-long centenarian alligator 
obtained by the Zoo in 1912, and 
should one day rival or even 
exceed George’s length! 

fJ'HERE is activity, too, Just now, 
among the Zoo’s smaller 
tortoises. In former years the 
Greek tortoises have always, at 
this season, being placed in a 
special “hibernating chamber ” 
kept on the roof of the reptile 
house, and allowed to sleep until 
spring. This year the tortoises 
are being given the option. All 
have now been brought indoors 
and are living in a “ play pen ” 
in a service corridor, where they 
will be kept under observation. 

“It matters . little whether a 
tortoise hibernates or not,” one 
expert told me. “But it is im¬ 
portant that there be no half¬ 
measures. Either the tortoise 
must be kept warm and fed, or 
else allowed to hibernate in a 
cold though frostproof place. If 
they spend the winter in semi- 
torpidity they are almost certain 
to fall ill and die.” 


A cupful—two Mokoii Bush Babies 
born recently at the London Zco 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey puts out to sea from Yarmouth to interview a . . . 


G rey morning of November, piles of wicker 
fish baskets on the broad quay beside the 
muddy river Yare, and there, with her nose 
shoved in between two Scottish boats, is the 
Yarmouth herring drifter Romany Rose; and 
there, on her deck, in a grey home-knitted sweater 
and a very aged peaked cap, is her burly, broad 
skipper. Walter Rudd of Winterton, who has been 
catching herrings out of Yarmouth since he w-as 
a boy of 13. 

There was a gale warning in operation as we 
backed out between the two Fraserburgh boats on 


either side and set off down river 
for the harbour entrance. Out¬ 
side, the long anchorage called 
Yarmouth Roads, between the 
shore and the distant sandbanks, 
was crowded with much bigger 
, ships than ours which had spent 
the night sheltering from the 
storm. But Romany Rose stood 
out to sea—a grey, November 
North Sea. 


Jfos the next thirty hours she 
rolled and pitched, bounced 
and skipped, corkscrewed and 
bucked over, through and round 
the grey-green waves as only a 
little East Coast drifter can, and 
does. 

About 20 miles from Yarmouth 
there is a long, narrow sand¬ 
bank, marked by a lightship, 
called Smith's Knoll, and in its 
neighbourhood the herring shoals 
congregate in the autumn. This 
is the place you hear about in 
the East Anglian Fishing Fleet 
weather forecast at this time of 
year. And here you must picture 
me, wedged as firmly as I could 
get, in a corner of the little 
wheel-house, making notes, punc¬ 
tuated by hasty openings of one 
of the side windows (they let up 
and down on a strap as in a rail¬ 
way carriage) whence I leaned, 
while the horizon swung from 
somewhere above my head to 
somewhere below my feet. 

r Jhir. noise of wind and sea was 
outblasted, here in the wheel- 
house, by our radio transmitting 
unending conversation between 
other drifter skippers of the fleet 
telling each other how they were 
* getting on. As soon as one 
finished, another would start. 
While one of the crew—deckhand 
or younker (apprentice), hawser- 
man or mate, took his trick at 
the wheel and nursed us over the 
waves, the skipper was leaning 
out of a wdndow on the weather 
side, watching the sea. What he 
saw, together with what the 
other skippers said over the air. 
and the weather forecast, would 
decide where we fished. 

Through the glass, dribbled by 
rain-squalls or drenched with a 
wave-top exploded by our bows, I 


Romany Rose, 
with the metal 
PrunierTrophy 
at her mizzen 


could see our fore-deck—green 
bulwarks, a red and blue capstan 
and the red-doped deck which, 
in port, is always thick with fish- 
scales as if someone had been 
throwing sticky confetti. They 
cling to clothes and get every¬ 
where, the little cabin included. 
And, by the w'ay, there is a 
special industry for turning this 
by-product of the fishery into 
imitation pearls. 

JJoaiaNY Rose is just 87 feet 
long and 19 feet in the beam, 
and was built at Lowestoft in 
1924. She cruises at nine knots 
and burns 21 tons of coal for 
every 100 miles—almost the dis¬ 
tance we travelled on that 30- 
liour trip. Like all drifters she 
normally sets a black sail on her 
mizzen mast to act like the vane 
of a weather-cock and keep her 
head into the wind. On the top 
of that mast she proudly carries 
a metal herring—sign that she 
has won the Prunier Trophy, 
given by the famous St James’s 
Street restaurant, for the biggest 
catch of the year. 

By 4.15, after some casting 
about and changing of course, 
Walter Rudd decided to “shoot ” 
his nets. We were then about 38 
miles east by north of Yarmouth. 
It was getting dark, but the grey 
haze of squalls was thinning out 
to show a faint green evening 
sky. 

Qur net-hold, a big rectangular 
hole in the fore-deck, carried 
85 nets each 30 yards long. They 
were drift nets, made to hang 
vertically in the sea, about six feet 
below the surface in the track of 
the herring shoals. Necessary 
buoyancy is given by a line of 
corks on the supporting rope, 
and a big white canvas bladder 
on every net. The end is marked 
by a red bladder. 

The end is thrown overboard 


and the rest, virtually forming 
one continuous net, thrown after 
it. Meanwhile, the drifter has 
stopped her engine and is drift¬ 
ing slowly backwards with the 
net streaming out from her bows, 
to an eventual length of nearly 
a mile and a half. The net thus 
acts as a sea-anchor. It forms a 
sufficiently-heavy object in the 
sea to prevent the drifter moving 
much; while there is enough 
wind-pressure on the hull of the 
boat to keep the net taut. 


On the right. 
Skipper Walter 
Rudd looks out 
from the wheel- 
house of the 
Romany Rose. 
During the war 
he swept mines; 
now he catches 
herrings 


Proceedings started, in the light 
of a big head-lamp, with 
three of the crew, in yellow oil¬ 
skin smocks, picking up the end 
of the net. One of them gave 
the traditional cry of “In the 
name of the Lord—there she 
goes,” and then the net was cast 
in. It took some 25 minutes to 
get it all out, while we pitched 
and rolled to a sea which moder¬ 
ated only on the weather fore¬ 
cast. 

At 2.15 a m the skipper decided 
to haul in. Two men pulled, one 
on the top end, the other on the 
bottom rope of the net. Three 
others stood in the net-hold and 
pulled on the net itself as it 
came over a roller on the gun¬ 
wale. 

You could see the herrings 
hanging in the meshes as they 
rose from the black water into 
the light of the headlamp, look¬ 
ing like strips of polished tin. As 
they hauled, the three in the 
hold shook the net violently, and 
herrings flew in all directions, 
often thumping the windows of 
the wheel-house. 

It took about five hours to haul 

the whole net _ 

in. Even then 
we needed a 
break in the 
middle, because 
of the rough sea. ; 

This is the hard¬ 


Skipper Rudd and Alan Ivimey in the cabin of 
Romany Rose 


est work in the world, hauling 
and hauling on a deck pitching 
and tossing twenty feet up and 
down. A false step on slippery 
boards may well mean loss of life. 

C^oon after dawn we were steam¬ 
ing for port, and the fish- 
market, with the creiv shovelling 


herrings, where they had fallen 
all over the deck, through a hole 
to the hold below'. 

It was just another day's work 
for Skipper Walter Rudd and the 
creiv of Romany Rose. But it 
was a day’s work I shall 
always remember when there are 
herrings for breakfast. 


" In the name of 
the Lord," is the 
cry as the 30-yard 
drift-net is being 
cast into the sea 
(left). On the 
right, the busy 
scene on the Fish 
Wharf beside the 
River Yare at 
Great Yarmouth 
when the drifters 
return to unload 
their catches 
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In Flying Kit 

In their jackets and hoods these poodles seem to be as well 
wrapped up as their playmate, 2i-year-old Susanna Ellis of 
London. But the poodles were all dressed up for flying the 
Atlantic to their new home in Chicago. 


France Out-of-Doors 


JTrench genius in art lias long 
found' its highest expression 
in depicting Nature in all her 
moods, and the winter exhibition 
at the Royal Academy is a 
splendid tribute to those artists 
who have shown the world ever- 
new vistas of the great out-of- 
doors. 

It is a comprehensive show of 
landscape paintings, drawings, 
engravings, and tapestries rang¬ 
ing from the latter half of the 
16th century to the end of the 
19th century, all reflecting some 
aspect of the open-air scene on 
land or sea. 

About half of them come from 
British collections, including 
some paintings and drawings 
lent by the King and Queen; and 
others are from various French 
galleries. Fifteen important 
paintings have been contributed 
by the Louvre. 

The exhibition illustrates how 
landscape painting in France 
gradually emerged from its role 
as a mere background to subject 
pictures, until in the 17th cen¬ 
tury Claude Lorrain and Nicolas 
Poussin, each supreme in his own 
field, raised the art to * an 
eminence that established it in 
its own right. 

In the 18th century Watteau 


Village Created 

Qne hundred years ago a 
wealthy woman who spent 
her days caring for the poor 
went to live amid the pine trees 
in Bournemouth, then newly- 
discovered as a health resort. 
Her name was Georgina Talbot. 

She was distressed to find that 
in a wild district of heath and 
moor two miles to the north-west 
of the town lived a rough breed 
of smugglers and poachers with¬ 
out proper homes. Enclosures 
had displaced some from the 
land. 

Helped by her sister Mari¬ 
anne, Miss Georgina Talbot 
decided to build a few model 
cottages for them. She had 
read a German book. The Gold- 
makers’ Village, which described 
an experiment in self-help, and 
she asked herself, Why not give 
the poor local folk decent homes? 


found his own particular way of 
romanticising the natural scene, 
though his landscapes were 
principally settings for the ex¬ 
quisite figures of his Fetes 
Galantes. At Burlington House 
we can admire one of his most 
celebrated pictures, L’Embarque- 
ment pour Cythere, from a Ger¬ 
man collection. 

Corot lends enchantment to the 
19th century with his unmatched 
feeling for the lovely shapes of 
trees veiled in morning mist, or 
the soft glow of eventide. Other 
giants of the period were J. F. 
Millet, whose sturdy peasants 
seem to have grown out of the 
very soil they tilled; and Theo¬ 
dore Rousseau, who painted trees 
with loving care for each leaf 
and twig. Then, in mid-century, 
we glimpse the beginnings of 
Impressionism in the work of 
Courbet. 

; Pictures by Monet, Pissarro, 
and Renoir are well represented; 
and finally we come to the eve 
of our own century with the 
vivid and vigorous work of such 
painters as Cezanne and Seurat. 

The exhibition will remain 
open until next March, and 
arrangements can be made for 
schools and art students to 
obtain tickets at reduced prices. 


by Two Sisters 

So the sisters began to build 
cottages for them, each different 
in design, but each with an acre 
of garden, a pigsty, and a well. 

And soon the ex-smugglers and 
poachers were working hard on 
their plots, enjoying life in the 
cottages and blessing their bene¬ 
factress. 

That was the beginning of 
Talbot Village, Bournemouth, a 
housing scheme which antici¬ 
pated the housing schemes of 
today by 100 years. 

Today the village occupies a 
square mile and is preserved by 
the Talbot Trust. Within a 
great modern town the life of an 
English village still goes on- 
thanks to the vision of the two 
Talbot sisters, to whose memory 
in their centenary celebrations 
the villagers, are now paying 
quiet, tribute. 


Decemfcer 17, 1949 

Proud Pudsey Has 
a Jubilee 

'J'he Yorkshire town of Pudsey 
has just celebrated the jubilee 
of its incorporation as a borough. 
Its charter dates from November 
1899, and is said to' be the last 
one signed by Queen Victoria. 
The celebrations have been 
spread over several months and 
included a visit from Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, who planted trees in the 
children’s playground. 

Although only a small town, 
Pudsey has a wide reputation. 
For the past sixty years there 
has always been a Pudsey man 
in the Yorkshire County Cricket 
team, including such stalwarts as 
J. Tunnicliffe, Herbert Sutcliffe, 
and Len Hutton. That is one dis¬ 
tinction. 

Then again, the first Austra¬ 
lian wool which ever arrived in 
Britain for commercial use was 
manufactured into cloth at Raw- 
don, just outside Pudsey’s 
boundary; and it was a man 
from Farsley (amalgamated with 
Pudsey in 1937) who brought,.it 
to his native village. 

That pioneer was the Revd 
Samuel Marsden, who brought, 
the wool home with him in 1807, 
and two years later took back to 
Australia five Spanish merino 
sheep, the gift of King George. 
Pudsey’s brochure on the jubilee 
says these sheep were the “pro¬ 
lific progenitors of the sheep 
from which are shorn the tre¬ 
mendous quantity of wool which 
now arrives in this country for 
manufacturing purposes.” 


BRIAN’S BEDTIME 
BROADCAST 

JJrian Smith, a young actor of 
16, is reading the Book at 
Bedtime in the BBC Light Pro¬ 
gramme beginning on December 
12. The book he is reading is 
E. M. Nesbit’s The Story of 
the Treasure Seekers, a children's 
story about the adventures of a 
young family in London. 

Brian, who comes from Not¬ 
tingham, is appearing as Moth, 
the page in the Old Vic’s current 
production of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. 

Last Christmas Brian was in 
Treasure Island at the Fortune 
Theatre, and he also had a part 
in the film No Place for Jennifer. 



This big cracker is just one of the 
hundreds, of ail shapes and sizes, 
made by a Hampstead firm for 
export. It is destined to make a 
big bang. 



WILL TO WIN 

R eflecting with all his wis¬ 
dom and experience on the 
problems now facing humanity. 
General Smuts says, “ The last 
reserve, the unconquerable re¬ 
serve of man is his resolution, his 
will to victory, his determination 
to win through at all costs.” It 
is the will to win that matters 
more than equipment and organ¬ 
isation ; given the right spirit 
and enthusiasm there is no diffi¬ 
culty that cannot be overcome. 

The burden of life lies very 
heavily on our own country, and 
on the rest of the world ; there 
is deep anxiety about the future. 
But matched with this anxiety 
is the undaunted spirit of men 
who have the will to win. Diffi¬ 
culties are there to be overcome, 
but although one battle may be 
lost the great encounter itself 
still goes on. 

What though the field be lost ? 
All is not lost: the unconquerable 
will. 

And■ courage never to submit or 
yield : 

And what is else' not to be over¬ 
come ? 

Jt is the belief of General Smuts 
that if all the people of the 
western world make up their 
minds to sacrifice minor comforts 
and benefits, and be ready to 
“ lose all in order to win all,” 
European civilisation will yet 
enter on its most glorious epoch. 

Without the will to win, all our 
great problems, national and 
international, are insoluble, seem¬ 
ingly beyond the capacity of 
ordinary mortals ; but men and 
nations invigorated with the 
will to win through at whatever 
cost are bound to triumph in the 
end ; the future is in their hands. 

■yms will to win may mean 
. further sacrifices and more 
hardships for everyone. For the 
will to win is allied to" the power 
to endure whatever may be 
necessary to secure victory. It 
was that spirit which brought us 
through the war. It is that same 
spirit which will bring us through 
our present troubles. 


Opponents in Harmony 

Qn attaining his 75th birthday 
recently Mr Churchill re¬ 
ceived the congratulations of the 
House of Commons. In replying 
to Mr Attlee, our great wartime 
leader said : 

I most humbly express my 
thanks to the Prime Minister for 
the most kindly gesture which he 
has made to me. It brings home to 
me, as one of his wartime col¬ 
leagues, how far more great are all 
those sentiments which unite us 
than are the still quite important 
matters which are so often the 
occasion of debate in this House 
and out of doors. 

What a happy place this w'orld 
would be if all the nations, would 
realise what Mr Churchill so 
aptly expressed—that the things 
on which we agree are so much 
greater than those on which we 
: differ. 


The Children 


For Germany 

gv 35 votes to 4, with one 
country abstaining, thei 

delegates of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, andi 

Cultural Organisation decided 
recently to extend the Organisa¬ 
tion’s work in Germany. 

Supporting this decision, 
Professor Carneiro of Brazil 
declared : " We are not swoop¬ 
ing down on Germany like vul¬ 
tures, but are going there as 
missionaries ... It is because 
wars arise in the minds of men 
that we are going to eradicate 
them from the minds of Ger¬ 
mans.” 

Plans for Germany’s re¬ 
education include the revision c 
text-books, the spread of th, 
knowledge of Unesco’s purpose, 
besides many other projects de¬ 
signed to secure the peaceful 
and democratic development of) 
German culture. Wherever pos¬ 
sible, the Germans themselves; 
will share in the work. 


BRITISH BOOKS IN 
OTHER LANDS 

example of the British; 

Council’s good work is 
their effort to satisfy the de¬ 
mand for British books in other 
countries. This is revealed in the 
Council’s Report for 1948-1949. 

The Council’s libraries over¬ 
seas now contain over 215,000 
books, not counting reference 
books. One of the busiest 
libraries is in Paris which has 
13,000 books to lend to its 1500 
subscribers. The total number 
of books lent in 194S-49 was 
22,574, compared with 14,42s 
in the previous year. 

The library also lends books 
to the larger public libraries in 
France. 

By sending overseas our char¬ 
acteristic books, pictures, lec¬ 
turers, actors, musicians, and 
dancers the British Council not 
only interest other peonies in 
the British way of lit* but 
also encourage them to return 
the compliment, to our own 
profit in the appreciation of 
the aspects of life that matter 
most. 


Under the f 

JfA UGHTY children are often 
merely bored. Some people am 
see through them. 

3 

JJREAD is a luxurious delicacy to 
most fish. Not the only 
creatures who enjoy a good loaf. 

3 

ffHE modern child is usually com¬ 
posed. Something to make a 
song about. 

0 

gOME people never make the best 
of themselves. Others get the 
best of them. 



noises in the street But they 
belter there than in the house. 
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FRITALUX 

enelux is the name given to 
the association, for economic 
purposes, of Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Luxembourg. Now 
representatives of France, Italy, 
Belgium,, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg have met to discuss 
whether their five countries can 
go two better and establish 
“ Fritalux.” The representatives 
have set up working committees 
for economic, financial, and 
general affairs. 

This great extension of the 
scheme for the nations of western 
Europe to develop mutually 
their trade and industry for the 
common benefit of all is a 
splendid advance. We shall wish 
Fritalux every success—and hope 
as a nation to co-operate cordially 
with it. 


Bringing Out Britons 

Australia has started a 
" Bring out a Briton ” drive 
in connection with her self- 
imposed task of absorbing some 
80,000 people from Britain next 
year. 

The Minister of Immigration 
recently pointed out that Aus¬ 
tralians want to ensure that the 
stream of immigrants is pre¬ 
dominantly British, not because 
of theories of racial superiority, 
but for the commonsense reason 
that people who speak the same 
language and share a common 
heritage of democratic develop¬ 
ment are naturally easier to 
assimilate. 

“ We are also aware of the 
debt we owe to the people of 
Britain,” he went on, " and know 
that we make a worth-while 
contribution to the discharge of 
that' debt when we provide new 
opportunities and a stake in the 
future of this young British 
land for the greatest possible 
number of Britons.” 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Terence wrote : Excess in 
nothing—this I regard as a 
principle of the highest value in 
life. 


iditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 


If you can write 
doggerel about 
cats 



THINGS SAID 

Meither the Briton nor the 
African can develop Africa 
alone, but they can do so in a 
pattern of partnership such as 
was used on a mighty scale dur¬ 
ing the war .Lord Tweedsmuir 
i ’|"'he frontiers of knowledge have 
expanded so rapidly as to be 
far ahead of the development of 
man’s capacity to apply know¬ 
ledge properly for the general 
good. Sir John Anderson 

T ong-winded speakers should 
be made to wear an L-plate 
in their buttonholes. 

Lord Reading 

'J’he Royal Society represents 
science at its best, a discipline 
of the mind cradled in freedom. 
Dr G. M. Trevelyan, Oil/. 

Collectors Collectivised 

'T'hat great humorist of our 
parents’ young days, Ste¬ 
phen Leacock, wrote a book 
called Moonbeams from the 
Larger Lunacy. Were he alive 
today he would find plenty such. 

_ One of the latest has beamed 
on us from Czechoslovakia, where 
stamp collecting is to be 
nationalised. 

The Totalitarians, in their 
passion to take over everything, 
have not overlooked the quiet 
and harmless philatelist. Pre¬ 
sumably he will have to register 
his collection and get a licence. 
If he has too many stamps will 
he have to hand over some to less 
diligent collectors ? 

What will happen when a 
letter arrives bearing a foreign 
stamp ? Will it be a crime to 
remove the stamp without per¬ 
mission from the State Stamp 
Commissar ? 

As to buying stamps, one can 
imagine pages of official regula¬ 
tions concerning what stamps 
may be bought, by whom, during 
which hours; and what will be 
the penalty for a simple swap ? 


WINTER OF CONTENT 

Winter, ruler of the inverted 
year, 

I crown thee king of intimate 
delights, 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born 
happiness. 

And all the comforts that the 
lowly roof 

Of undisturbed retirement and 
the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening 
know. William Coiupcr 


'J'HE Musicians’ Union wants to bar 
poor music. Isn’t it already 
in bars ? 

0 

JJOSTS of building are twice as high 
in America as here. Buildings 
are higher still. 

? . . 0 

gIG improvements in our trains 

_ are predicted. Will they be 
run on new lines ? 

0 

B URST pipe flooded a dressing- 
room and held up a football 
match. But nobody's enthusiasm 
was damped. 

1 is H 

are ^'HE modern child stays up too 
late. Is not retiring. 


How to Learn 

I_Ie that questionetli much shall 
learn much, and content 
much ; but especially if he apply 
his questions to the skill of the 
persons whom he asketh ; for he 
shall give them occasion to 
please themselves in speaking, 
and himself shall continually 
gather knowledge ; but let his 
questions not be troublesome, 
for that is fit for a poser ; and 
let him be sure to leave other 
men their turn to speak. 

Francis Bacon 


ALPHABET ARMY 

W/ith these twenty-six soldiers 
of lead I can conquer the 
world. William Caxton 


Cecerr.be r 17, 1949 

Battery in a 
Thimble 

silver thimble used in a 
historic experiment has been 
presented to the Science Museum, 
South Kensington. 

The thimble held a “battery ” 
which sent the first electric cur¬ 
rent from Ireland to America 
and back. The experiment was 
carried out after the first success¬ 
ful Atlantic cable was laid in 
1866 from Valentia, Ireland, to 
Newfoundland. The two ends of 
the cable were joined together 
and a current was sent from Ire¬ 
land to Newfoundland and back. 

The battery case was a tiny 
silver thimble borrowed from 
Miss Emily FitzGerald, daughter 
of the owner of the land at the 
Irish end of the cable. A few 
drops of acid and a zinc 
wire were put in the thimble, yet 
the returning currents were 
strong enough to produce large 
deflections on the reflecting gal¬ 
vanometer, which had recently 
been devised by Professor William 
Thomson, later Lord Kelvin. 


Above London 



The gilded teak angel on the dome 
of the Gaiety Theatre, London, is 
shining again after being restored. 


Are You a 
Dog-Spotter? 

'J'o enable children to learn to 
be dog-spotters, a leaflet has 
been prepared by the National 
Canine Defence League. 

Dog-spotting is the ability to 
identify every breed of dog one 
sees in the streets and elsewhere, 
and the compiling of as long a 
list as possible. This should 
be better fun than identifying 
motor-cars, and certainly better 
than collecting car numbers. 

There are many different 
breeds to sort out, and some we 
see need a good deal of sorting 
out—dogs that seem to be a bit 
of everything and nothing in 
particular. With these doubtful 
types one may, presumably, note 
the breed they look most like. 

Dog-spotting is an outdoor 
activity which encourages kind 
treatment of animals. Leaflets 
describing it can be obtained in 
bundles of 50 by teachers, free, 
from Canine Defence, 8 Clifford 
Street, London, W 1. 


7 

Marc Brunei and His 
Great Idea 


FNecember 12 is the anniversary of the death, just 100 years ago, 
of Sir Marc Isambard Brunei, the great engineering genius 
and inventor to whom we are indebted for the Thames Tunnel, 
that triumph over appalling difficulty which was the forerunner of 
many other tunnels under great waterways and cities. 

Marc Brunei came of , '■ETJT&k, waste matter it creates 

farming stock and was LfrNdggJk w hile sheltered in its self- 

born near Gisors, Nor- fd made tunnel, 

mandy, in 1769. He was IS Brunei applied the idea 

educated for the priest- C* - Iff by inventing a steel 

hood, but served six years NJ W cylinder that was driven 


in the French Navy, and, MV 
quitting that service when 
the French Revolution was 
at its height, he went to 
America, there soon to At* 
show his genius. 

He might have remained 
in America, but he had fallen in 
love with an English girl whom 
he had met in France, and when 
she was successful in escaping 
from a French prison to England, 
he followed, too, and married her. 

A beautiful home life afforded 
Marc Brunei happiness and suffi¬ 
cient leisure to develop many 
brilliant ideas. He devised 
machinery for making blocks for 
the rigging of ships, which saved 
our Admiralty thousands of 
pounds yearly. He evolved im¬ 
provements in steam navigation, 
and others for printing processes 
and the textile industry. 

These inventions were valuable 
to all except Brunei who, as 
funds ran out, was more than 
once imprisoned for debt. 

All the while there simmered 
in his brain a great idea that 
had come to him from watching 
and imitating the teredo, or ship- 
worm, a creature that eats its 
way into submerged wood, creat¬ 
ing from its own body a chalky 
tube as it goes, and washing 
aivay, by means of a siphon, the 


by hydraulic pressure into 
irjgSgt the earth. As men re- 
T/Blt moved the material thus 
Ti* excavated an iron tunnel 
JM of slightly smaller diameter 
T was forced into the vacant 
space, and the ring left 
round the iron tunnel was filled 
with liquid cement forced in 
under great pressure. 

The main use that Brunei made 
of his invention was in building 
the Thames Tunnel—a tremend¬ 
ous undertaking. Water more 
than' once broke in, with disas¬ 
trous consequences, and funds 
failing, the entire work was sus-' 
pended for seven years, during 
which the project, a ruinous 
wreck, was deemed Brunei’s most 
splendid failure. 

All told, the work lasted over 
18 years, but in the end triumph 
was complete—the tunnel copied 
from the shipworm introduced a 
new' system of engineering, and 
wherever a tunnel exists today 
based on that plan there is 
Brunei commemorated. 

Marc Brunei had other 
triumphs, but none equal to this, 
and when he died the scientific 
world agreed that the generation 
had not seen his like for 
ingenuity, or indeed for engineer¬ 
ing skill allied to unquenchable 
courage. 


POLICEMAN’S LONG 
CRAWL 

T*olice Constable Cashley, who 
weighs 13 stone, recently 
crawled 160 feet through a water 
pipe only two feet six inches wide 
to rescue a dog. 

The dog, a terrier, had fallen 
down a shaft and entered the 
pipe, where it was in danger of 
being swept into the River 
Kennet. Water poured through 
the pipe while the big policeman 
was worming his way through it, 
but he was not daunted. 


Kentish Landmark 

J£ent County Council are seek¬ 
ing to preserve a strip of 
woodland Which is a well-known 
landmark on the North Downs 
near Boxlev. The woods are 
called Boxley Warren Woods, and 
they are near the Pilgrims’ Way, 
which attracts many walkers. 

The Council want the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning 
to confirm an order whereby the 
Council’s permission would have 
to be obtained before trees could 
be cut down there. The order 
would also ensure replanting. 



' ’ ..A 1 

S Looking down on Durdle Dore, 
' near Lulworth Cove, Dorsetshire 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


& 


Stanley Mortensen 




If England win this 
year's International 
Tournament, Stanley 
Mortensen is almost 
a certainty 'as inside- 


for the Worli 
Cup matches in Brazil 


Stanley comes from South 
Shields, and played for his 
town as a boy. The team 
visited Blackpool and Mort¬ 
ensen's talent was noted by 
the manager of Blackpool F C, 
who signed him on. 


War came. Stan joined the 
RAF and was severely 
injured when training as a 
rear gunner in a Lancaster. 
The aircraft crashed, and it 
was thought that his football 
days were over. 


Happily, they were not. 
Mortensen became an inter¬ 
national famous for his elec¬ 
tric bursts of speed. Inciden¬ 
tally, he developed body 
swerve by running along 
crowded Blackpool sands. 


Peaceful Revolution 


8 

Canada’s Vast 
New Ironfield 

JgECAusE of the discovery of iron 
fields of fabulous proportions 
in its neighbourhood the tiny 
Canadian settlement of Burnt 
Creek, on the Quebec-Labrador 
border, is likely to become a 
thriving town before very long. 

Preliminary estimates show 
that there is at least 300 million 
tons of high-grade iron ore 
surrounding Burnt Creek, and in 
fact the figure may easily exceed 
500 million tons. The discovery 
of such huge deposits will have a 
profound effect upon the in¬ 
dustrial life of Canada and U S A, 
for it means that supplies for the 
great steel mills of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere are 
assured for several' decades to 
come. Anxiety has been felt in 
the North American continent 
because the ironfields in the 
Lake Superior region are becom¬ 
ing . exhausted. 

At present access to the iron 
deposits of Burnt Creek is diffi¬ 
cult. The overland trail starts 
from Seven Islands on the 
north shore of the St Lawrence 
River, and runs through 360 
miles of formidable, rocky 
country. Beyond that it extends 
through'a still bleaker wilderness 
to Ungava Bay; on Hudson 
Strait. On account of this in¬ 
accessibility a great deal of 
mining equipment has been 
flown in by air to Burnt Creek. 

New Population 

This is potentially one of the 
richest iron-ore fields in the 
world and to develop it a sum 
of at least £40,000,000 will be 
needed. Within the next two 
years 10,000 men wifi be employed 
in opening-up the field. The 
towns of Burnt Creek and Seven 
Islands, will have to be expanded 
to accommodate the new popula¬ 
tion. Huge docks must be built, 
and a large hydro-electric plant 
is planned to harness Kania- 
piskau River for power. 

A railway is also to be built 
between Seven Islands and 
Burnt Creek, and this alone will 
cost about 50 million dollars. 
Along this artery will flow most 
of the iron-ore supplies to the 
outer world when Burnt Creek is 
in full production in five years’ 
time. 


r [ 1 irc fabulous riches of the 
picturesque Princes of India 
will soon be a-thing of the past. 

One of history’s great revolu¬ 
tions has taken place quietly. 
The Government of India have 
taken over the old States, some 
of which were established cen¬ 
turies ago. All this has hap¬ 
pened in the ■ short space of 
eighteen months, without blood¬ 
shed. 

The British Government had 
treaties with the rulers of these 
States, some of which were im¬ 
portant and others relatively 
small. By these treaties the 


THE RUNAWAY 

Farmworkers rushed to the 
rescue when a small aircraft 
crashed into a field at Mount 
Olive in Illinois recently. But 
they found the cockpit empty— 
and no one had seen the pilot 
jump by parachute! They 
learned later that the plane had 
flown some hundred miles ivith- 
out a pilot! 

The pilot had landed his plane, 
thinking he was but of petrol. 
As he walked away he knocked 
the propeller, and before he 
could say “Jack Robinson ” the 
motor started, the plane gathered 
speed along the ground and— 
took off. 


rulers governed their own ter¬ 
ritories. and so long as there 
were no outrageous acts of 
cruelty, or the State did not 
run into debt there was no 
interference from the paramount 
power. 

The Indian Princes varied in 
their methods of government. 
Some were very enlightened 
and were always conscious of 
their responsibility to their sub¬ 
jects. They introduced compul¬ 
sory and free education and had 
good health services. But there 
were others who spent on them¬ 
selves a great deal of State 
money from taxes, leaving very 
little for public services. They 
were absolute rulers, with power 
of death over their subjects, 
from which there was no appeal 
to a higher court. 

When the British Authority 
ceased in India, the Indian 
Government took over all re¬ 
sponsibilities. Regional units were 
formed, several States being 
merged and their resources 
pooled together, so that greater 
facilities should be given to the 
people. 

Under the new schemes there 
are seven regions into which the 
States have been grouped, where 
geographically it was possible to 
form a unit. Those which were 
scattered about have become a 


in India 

part of the Province in which 
they were situated. 

The Government of India will 
have an administrator over each 
group, and one of the Princes in 
each group will be the President 
of the Cabinet governing the 
Region. The Princes will receive 
from 10 to 12 per cent of the 
revenue of the State over which 
they formerly ruled. 

This new development in India 
is in keeping with the spirit of 
the age, and no doubt will bring 
prosperity and progress to vast 
tracts of territory which have 
been neglected in the past. 


NEW RECORD 

(Corporal J. A. Savidce of the 
Royal Marines who, as stated 
in the CN recently, is receiving 
special coaching from Geoffrey 
Dyson, recently became the first 
British athlete to putt the weight 
over 50 feet. ' 

He beat his own British 
national record of 48 feet 10J 
inches by 2j feet. Attempting 
to beat this "distance he actually 
reached over 53 feet, but this try 
was disallowed as his foot crossed 
the circle. 

It is a, remarkable achievement 
for an athlete who was unknown 
a year ago—and a great triumph 
for Geoff Dyson’s coaching. 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 17, 1949 

The Turkeys Cali 
in Estoril 

The prospect of Christinas 
turkeys not far ahead lends 
interest to this account sent by 
a correspondent of hoiv turkeys 
are sold in a town of Portugal. 

r _f HE “turkey man ” is a common 

sight in Estoril, a delightful 
little town on Portugal’s “Sun 
Coast ” (Costa do Sol). . He will 
start out on business in the 
morning with two or three dozen 
turkeys, all strutting along the 
road in front of him. He controls 
their direction with a long 
slender tree branch, bare except 
for a few leaves at the extreme 
end. This he switches over the 
birds from side to side, hitting 
the ground at the end of each 
stroke. The rustling noise, first 
on one side, and then on the 
other, makes the turkeys keep 1 1 
the middle of the road. 

The “turkey man ” has a boy 
assistant, also armed with a thin 
tree branch, to turn back any bird 
which tries to break away from 
the procession, but that does not 
often happen. At each villa, a 
halt is called. If the housewife 
fancies a turkey for dinner, she 
will make an inspection, reduce 
her choice to two or three, and 
then examine those carefully 
before making up her mind. 

Tomorrow Will Do 

All this may take a quarter of 
an hour or more, and is usually 
followed by a lengthy haggling 
over the price to be paid. At 
this rate, progress round the 
town is slow, but the “turkey 
man ” does not worry; he is in 
no hurry, and there is always 
“amanha ” (tomorrow). 

About midday the procession 
will stop. at a convenient spot, 
and while the master and his 
boy eat their lunch by the way- 
side the turkeys are left free to 
wander around. They do not 
stray far, and a handful of grain 
soon brings them together again, 
and ready to move onwards. 

The procedure may be leisurely, 
but by evening the flock has 
usually been reduced to a mere 
half-dozen or so of the skinniest 
birds. These will be forced to 
take to the road again next day, 
mingled in a crowd of fresh 
turkeys to tempt the housewives 
of a different part of Estoril. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 



After making plans for Abel’s escape, Pip returned 
to his rooms and found an unsigned note which 
caused him, half an hour later, to be on a stage 
coach bound for his old village. For the mysterious 
note said that if he wanted information about Abet 
he had better come down to the marshes near his 
old village that night. Wondering whoever the 
sender of the note could be, and what he knew, 
Pip had decided he must go. 


The message warned him to tell no one he 
was coming, so he had left a note for Herbert 
saying he had gone to see Miss Havisham for 
the last time before going abroad with Abel. 
It was after dark when the coach arrived, 
and Pip set out alone across thedismal marshes 
he remembered so well from his boyhood 
days. The note had told him he was to go 
to the little sluice-house by the lime-kiin. 


There was' a light in 
the sluice-house and 
he knocked on the 
door. There was no 
reply, so he pushed 
it open and entered. 
The place was desert¬ 
ed. He called, “ Is 
anyone here ’ " 


Then the light went 
out, he felt a noose 
slipping over his head 
and arms from behind 
him and tighten so 
that he was helpless. 
A voice grunted with 
an oath : “ Now I’ve 
got you.” 


Before he could recover his wits he was tied to 
an upright ladder which was attached to the 
wail. His captor struck a light from a tinder- 
box and Pip saw that he was Orlick—the fellow 
he suspected of murdering his sister. Orlick, 
he realised now, had a grievance against him 
because Pip had persuaded Mr laggers to 
dismiss him from Miss Havisham’s employment 
as a bad character. “You enemy! ’’said Orlick. 


What does Orlick intend to do with Pip? 


See next week’s instalment of this 


popular story 
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$ JANE & DAVID ON TOUR WITH THE OPERA J 



^ Hans Andersen’s Mermaid 
(j in Copenhagen harbour 


New Series of Complete Short Stories 0 

by GEOFFREY TREASE <> 

This Week — ^ 

City of -j 

Smiles \ 

0 


“ osh ! ” murmured David in 

I « a tone of deep awe. 

“Have you ever seen 
such a menu?” 

. Jane helped him to hold it over 
the cafe table. “They certainly 
realise the importance of food, in 
Denmark,” she agreed content¬ 
edly. “It must be over a yard 
long.” 

“Let’s measure it,” said her 
father. He pulled out his pen¬ 
knife, which had an attachment 
to form a six-inch rule. They 
spread the immense menu in 
front of them. It was like a 
table-runner. 

“It is over a yard,” said David. 

“Forty and a half inches,” Mr 
Murray confirmed. 

“How many different things?” 
said Jane. “Fancy, a hundred 
and fifty-four! Even David 
wouldn’t work through it in one 
meal—ow! ” The Welsh boy had 
given her a kick under the table. 

JJefore further trouble could 
develop, a smiling waiter ap¬ 
peared and began to explain the 
numbered items in very good 
English. 

“These are all what we call 
smorrebrod. There is no word 
for that in your language. It is 
a slice of buttered bread with all 
kinds of things spread on it. It 
is a little like your sandwich, 
only there is no bread on the top. ‘ 
You might call it,” said the Dane 
witlT a happy chuckle, “a sand¬ 
wich without his hat on.” 

“What fun!” Jane exclaimed. 
“I like sandwiches ' with their 
hats off—you can see what 
they’re like.” 

The Dane ran his finger down 
some of the items. There seemed 
to be every kind of fish—smoked 
salmon, shrimp, lobster, herring, 
plaice, even eel. There were 
oysters on toast, cold scrambled 
egg, thin slices of goose and 
chicken, a dozen varieties of 
cheese, cold beef, tongue, venison. 

Jt took them a long time to 
cftjose, but the waiter was 
patient.' Down the right-hand 
side of the menu were printed 
four thin columns, like the lines 
in a cash-book. “That is so you 
may choose which kind of bread 
you prefer—white, brown, black, 
as you please.” 

hen- ' the waiter came back 
with the tray of appetising 
smorrebrod, pink and brown and 
golden-yellow, Mr Murray con¬ 
gratulated him upon his good 
English. He laughed. 

“We are a small nation, we 
Danes. We must learn other 
people’s languages if we are to 
pay our way in the world—they 
will not learn ours! ” He looked 
at the young people. “And how 
do you like our Copenhagen?” 

“Jolly good,” David mumbled 
through a mouthful of cold 
chicken. 

“Everyone’s so friendly and 
happy-looking,” said Jane. 


The . waiter nodded, pleased. 
“Copenhagen has many nick¬ 
names—the City of Beautiful 
Spires, and the City on Wheels, 
because every one goes by bicycle 
.—but do you know the one I like 
best?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“Die Stadt des heiteren 
Lachelns,” said the waiter softly; 
“which means—the City of 
Merry Smiles.” 

M r , Murray had to go back to 
the Royal Theatre for a re¬ 
hearsal with the orchestra, but 
Jane and David were now used 
to exploring foreign cities alone. 

There was only one danger in 
Copenhagen—the cyclists, who 
whizzed round every street- 
corner, not in ones and twos but 
in whole squadrons. As the 
waiter had said, every one went 
by bicycle. The pavements were 
lined with machines, the door¬ 
ways choked with them; they 
were propped against every lamp- 
post and tree; the busy square 
in front of the Town Hall had 
several immense cycle-stands, 
but they did not nearly meet the 
demand. 


Another toy from the . . . 

Industrious Imps- 


cut two Piece.') out or a matchbox 
TRAY 

BEnowj ^ - 

DOWN- 



GrUUC THE Y/HttlSONTHE. 
BOTTO M - TOEfi CUT A PIECE OFFA 
"TRAY THIS ■jHAPESrC-rt.ueorV' 
HERE. -5 



THEHAHDL£V5CUTFRCmTRAV <iTtCK 
THfi ON TO CCtAPlX-TE- I 

L.MHLJ 


“They say,” David grunted, 
stooping to pick up a bicycle 
which had just toppled over his 
feet, “there are three hundred 
thousand in Copenhagen!” 

“They must all be out today, 
then—plus a lot come in from 
the country! ” 

They found their way down to 
the harbour and sat on the rocks 
near the famous bronze statue of 
Hans Andersen's mermaid. The 
lovely figure gleamed in the 
December sunshine. The sun 
shone, too, on the green copper 
spires and domes of the city, and 
twinkled on the blue water as 
though at Copenhagen even the 
sea smiled. 

'J'here was only one face which 
spoilt the general happy 
effect. 

A fair-haired young schoolboy, 
of about their own age, sat close 
by, scowling at a book open on 
his knee. He looked the picture 
of misery. Jane nudged David. 
The boy seemed unaware of their 
existence, but suddenly, without 
looking up, his voice growled at 
them; 

“My name is Peer Olsen. What 
is yours? How do you do? I am 
very well, thank you.” 

David’s jaw dropped at this 
strange greeting. Jane recovered 
herself more quickly and an¬ 
swered : 

“I’m Jane Murray, and this is 
David Williams. We—” 

The young Dane lifted his head 
and stared, at her, looking as 
flabbergasted as David had done. 
“You speak to me?” he said, 
scrambling to his feet awkwardly. 

“Well, you spoke to us, you 
know.” 

Light dawned on the stranger’s 
face. He was no longer sullen- 
looking, only shy. 

“You understand what I say?” 
he asked, unbelievingly. “You— 
you are English?” 

“Of course. I thought for a 
moment you were, you spoke so 
well.” 

“Oh, no!" Peer Olsen dropped 
his blue eyes and kicked at a 
stone, looking gloomy again. He 
murmured something in Danish, 
and then, making a great effort, 
faced them again and said in 
English: “I do not speak well. 
No.” 

“You do jolly well,” David as¬ 
sured him warmly. “Let’s see 
your book. Exercises in English 
Conversation . . . blimey!” 

“Blimey,” Jane explained 
kindly to the puzzled Dane, “is 
bad modern English for “Good 
gracious!’” 

- "Fancy having to swot Eng¬ 
lish,” said David, turning the 
pages. “Wonder if they like it as 
much as we like French?” He 
made a face. 

Peer put. out a hand for his 
book. “Please,” he said slowly 
and very carefully. “Tomorrow 
I have an examination . . .” He 
frowned, searching for . words. 
“An oral examination, to show 
that I can talk and understand 
English. My father will be very 
angry when I fail.” From his 
gloomy face it was clear that he 
had little hope of passing. “I 
must study hard today.” 

“Half a tick,” said Jane. “I 
mean—er—wait one moment.” 

“’Ark at ’er!” chuckled David 
under his breath. 

"Shut up, Dave.” She turned 
to Peer again. “What you want, ” 
she said slowly and distinctly, 
“is practice. Talking to us will 
do you far more good than revis¬ 
ing out of a book.” 

Continued on page 10 
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Peroxide Solid Dentifrice 
makes teeth 


GILBERT & ELLICE 
U.P.U. PACKET FREE 

Inc. above attractive U.P.U., also fine 
S. Africa U.P.U. and large NATAL 
SETTLERS Commem. All Free to 
collectors asking to see my Amazing Approvals. 
3d. must be sent to cover my postage and 
Lists! ■'Without Approvals 9d. (Join “The 
Code Stamp Club.”) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 36, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


AIR MAILS—AMERICANS! 

This packet, containing large air mail?, 
Americans, Ceyion Pictorials, Hitler Heads 
and many other attractive stamps, will be 
given free to all applicants for my discount 
Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.I), 
237 Hartford Road, Davenham, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 




Clari- . 
netta 

Complete 
•with sim¬ 
plified music 
chart enables 
you to play 
within a few 
minutes 
Price 3/6. 
Post, etc., 1/-. 


BAADOUTF/T 


Ideal Child’s Xmas Present. 

Base drum, Pedal drum stick, side 
drum, cymbals, triangle and stick, 
Not lor years has such an attractive 
gift been possibe for the youngsters. 
Better still, father, uncles and friends 
just love fo take their turn. Limited 
stocks. Send NOW, 



Concertina 

Fully tones 
brass reeds, 
plastic body 
and straps. 

Strong bellows. 

Price 11/9. 

Tost, etc., 1/6. 

W.D. BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. TENTS. 

CAMP EQUIPMENT. 

Monthly terms arranged. Send for bumper list. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 196-200 Cole*, 
harbour Lane, Lotighborough Junction, London. S.E.5. Open All Day Saturday. 



Mouth 

Organ 

Melody maker 
plays, easily 
and smoothly 
Price 2/-. 

Post, etc., 9d. 

MARQUEES. TARPAULINS, 
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BOYS & GIRLS! 

Win a free bicycle in the Daws Painting * 
Competition. The last day for entering 
is December 31st. Get Mummy to ask 
your grocer for details today or write 
to “Daws”, Dept. No. 30 , 135/137 
Fulham Palace Road, London, W. 6 . 


DAWS 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 

linger Mint 


/g\for a really jolly time 

V^IValso cordials, winter wines and squashes 



with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well* balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11 . Post Free (U.K. only). 

Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD. 

178 STAMFORD HILL, LONDON. 


N.I6 


SAN MARINO 
SET FREE! 

Set of Three beau* 

tiful, mint, bi- 

coloured Pi c- 
torials, issued by 
the , tiny Italian 
Republic of SAN 
MARINO, will 
be sent ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE 
to every collector 
who asks to see our Famous Approvals. 
They are the Tourist Propaganda Set of 
1948, and are undoubtedly amongst the 
loveliest and most attractive stamps 
ever issued. You will be delighted with 
this set, and they are YOURS, FREE OF 
CHARGE! Write today, enclose 2*d. for 
postage, and ask to see our Approvals. 

D. J. HANSON (? e n p 4 T 4), 

Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 


ic FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send 2id. 
postage and ask to see an Approval selection 
of attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


FOOTBALL 

. . . what a grand game it is! But there’s so much to learn! 

Each year The Football Association, the controlling authority, 
brings out its own official Annual for Boys, combining the 
best advice of their experts and famous players with heaps of 
fun in the way of puzzles, games and competitions. Every 
footballing boy will want this for Christmas! Ask for 

The F A. BOOK for BOYS 

The Naldrett Press Ltd., 29 George Street, London, W.l. 10^-net 


City of Smiles ® 


“Of course.” The sun came., 
back into Peer's face. “You will 
help me? But . . .” he hesitated, 
“about what shall we talk?" 

By this time Jane had sized up 
their new acquaintance. What 
he needed, as much as practice, 
was confidence. -There was an 
easy way to make him feel at 
home, and balance the handicap 
of language. “Will you show us 
the town?” she asked. 

“That would be . . . nice,” said 
Peer solemnly. 

“Wizard,'’ agreed David. 

“Delightful,” Jane corrected 
him severely, but with a glint of 
amusement in her eye. “We 
mustn't use slang while we’re 
with Peer, or he’ll catch it from 
us, and make some awful bloomer 
in his exam.” 

“I suppose you mean,” said 
David, “some regrettable error?” 

’J’hey had a most enjoyable 
afternoon, in spite of the 
effort it cost them, sometimes, to 
talk correct English. 

Once his shyness wore off, Peer 
Olsen was a grand companion 
and an excellent guide to the 
city. Copenhagen was full of in¬ 
teresting old buildings, fountains, 
and statues. It seemed to 
specialise in statues, not only of 
famous men but of animals. 
They had already seen the great 
fountain in the square depicting 
a dragon fighting a huge steer. 
Peer showed them another, 
which Jane liked better, in the 
Town Hall courtyard; it was in 
the shape of a friendly little 
bear. 

By the end of the afternoon 
Peer had spoken more English 
than in all his school-life before. 
It was obvious that his know¬ 
ledge was there, and only ner¬ 
vousness stood in his way. 

“Tell you what,” David offered. 
“Well meet you first thing in the 
morning, on your way to school. 


Continued 
Irom raje 9 

Then it’ll be fresh in your mind 
when you go in.” 

Jt was quite an effort, getting 
up so early on a cold 
December morning and rushing 
out to meet Peer, but they man¬ 
aged it. There was only time for 
a hurried conversation as they 
all swung along the pavement 
or dodged between the bicycles. 
Then, with a last, “Good luck!” 
they watched him vanish into 
school. 

They met, by arrangement, a 
few hours later. Peer’s face was 
beaming. There was no need to 
ask if he had passed. 

“My father is delighted!” he 
burst out. “And so grateful to 
you! Tonight he wishes to take 
us all to the Tivoli-” 

“You mean those famous 
pleasure-gardens? Oh, wizard!” 
It did not matter, now. 

“Yes! We all have a big 
dinner there, and stay to 
Casorti's pantomime—that ivill 
be fun. And my father has 
promised me something else— 
can you guess, Jane?” 

“Not a new bicycle?” she said. 
Peer nodded happily. 

David put out an arm and 
saved her, just in time, from 
being knocked down. “Three 
hundred thousand—and one, ” he 
said, with pretended disapproval. 

Do not miss •tone and David*ft 
adventure amour/ the snoivs of 
Nortraij next tvvcls. Order your 
C A’ note. 


Sweets From 
Teacher 

Canadian teacher who taught 
at five Glasgow schools dur¬ 
ing the war has not forgotten 
the children. She is Mrs Kesson 
of Rosemount School, Montreal, 
and she is sending 300 lbs of 
streets for the children to share 
at their Christmas school parties. 


BEDTIME CORNER - 

John’s Lucky Choice 


“\yiLL you stay up in the 
playroom and look after 
Sally this afternoon, John?" 
Mummie asked. “Because I 
shall be very busy.” 

Now, it was John’s last 
half-holiday of the term, and 
he had planned to cycle to 
the railway bridge to collect 
train numbers. He needed 
only six new ones to win the 
Railway Numbers Prize for 
that term. So you can 
imagine how 
he wanted to 
say he could 
not. 

But then he 
r e m e m bered 
how Mummie 
had turned off 
the radio and 
stopped listen- 
i n g to her 
favourite pro¬ 
gramme last 
night to ex¬ 
plain those 
difficult sums 
to him so that 
he could do his 
homework, and 
not be kept in. 

“All right. Let's go up and 
build a tower with your 
bricks, Sally.” This was his 
little sister’s favourite game. 

After some ■ time John 
heard voices downstairs, and 
presently Mummie came up 
with an elderly man he didn’t 
know. 


“This is Grandpa’s great 
friend, Mr Lang," she ex¬ 
plained. “He's just home from 
Africa where he’s been build¬ 
ing a new railway." 

“And you’re the young man 
who gave up the chance of a 
prize for train numbers to 
look after your sister, and 
give your mother time to talk 
to me, eh?” said Mr Lang 
kindly. 

“I didn’t think you'd re- 
membered 
about the com¬ 
petition, Mum¬ 
mie!” John 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes," 
said Mummie. 
“That’s why I 
was so pleased 
you chose to 
stay in; for I 
had planned to 
ask Mr Lang 
to take you in 
his car now to 
the station. 
He will get 
someone t o 
show you 
round the engine-sheds while 
he sees the stationmaster.’ 
Then he’ll bring you back to 
tea.” 

You can guess that John 
took his train number book 
with him, too! And he got 
eight new numbers, so he won 
that prize after all. 

Jane Thornicrofi 
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STAMP 

MAP 

Here is a new and exciting 
way of collecting stamps— 
and a wonderful Christmas 
present. A beautifully printed 
four-colour map of the world 
measuring 21J x 33J inches— 
almost arm’s length—with 170 
full-size illustrations of stamps 
from every country in the 
world. Actual stamps can be 
mounted over the illustrations 
to make a colourful display. In 
addition to illustrations, there 
are details about stamps and 
postal history and a printed 
list describing each stamp. 

Post 3^6 Tree 

E.M.KIRKNESS&CO., 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 


METEOR 

ILLUSTRATED STAMP ALBUM 

The METEOR Illustrated Stamp Album is 
a large loose leaf album with over 200 pages 
beautifully printed with short informative 
descriptions of the various stamp issuing 
countries. The album covers the whole 
world and is divided into continents, with 
a special section for the British Empire. 
The cover is fully bound in Leather Cloth 
and extra leaves can easily be inserted 
where required. 

Price 25/- 

This album is available front most stationers 
and booksellers, or front the publishers: 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, Dept. 549, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1880. _ 

^5tHllSlA FREE! l 

This interesting packet containing 25 
different Chinese stamps, mostly unused, 
will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
stamp collectors, enclosing 2Jd. postage 
and asking to see our bargain Approvals. 

(No obligation—no rubbish.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN11), 

±- — . - BRIDGNORTH 

10 GERMANY FREE 

—all Post-War issues. This fine packet "of 
recent issues contains pictorial and numeral 
types, as well as currency reform overprints 
from the Anglo-American Zones. Request 
Approvals. Enclose 2id. stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 

SILVER WEDDING, AIRMAIL 
and U.P.U. ISSUES 

My special packet of 20 British Colonial 
and Foreign stamps, including the new 
U.P.U. issues, will be sent free to all 
those requesting my Approval Rook of 
Stamps and enclosing 2tci. stamp. Special 
Monthly packet, 250 AU Different stamps, 
51- post free. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Qoldsmid Rd., Tonbridge, Kent. 


LIBERIA-FREE 

Three beautiful Animal Stamps (unused) 
from the interesting West African Negro 
Republic of Liberia, This amazing gift 
is free to all readers who .send 2-id. for my 

pictorial Approvals ! 

A. E. RUDGE, 

(C N 6), Millook, near Bude, Cornwall. 


F 
R 
E 
E 

P 
K 
T. 
o 

F 

Large BR. COLONIAL U.P.U. Iuue (Mint) 
Request Approvals and enclose 3d 
stamp. Write now— 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN), 
99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2 
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Can you do 


good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
poppers and, when you’ve collected 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor., ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 

---SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 



TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 

Please enrol rise as 
PS). Jor 2 / 6, 


Member . I enclose j 

1 


...PLEASE USE ELOC7C CAPITALS: 


PRIZE WINNERS 
KIDDY’S FAVOURITES PAINTING 
BOOK COMPETITION 

Under 9 years of age 

Otho Patrick Fitzgerald Finch, “ Maryville," 
Chur well Hank, Ilcathfleld, Sussex (7 years). 
1st Prize £25. Gary rreece, 14 Mortimer 
Street, Leominster, Herefordshire (8 years). 
2nd Prize £15. Cedric Catterall, 70 Green¬ 
wood Avenue, off Scot Lane, Wigan (5 years). 
Equal 3rd Prize £5. John Graham Boss, 93 
Dane Hoad, Coventry, Warwickshire (5 years). 
Equal 3rd Prize £5. And 50 Consolation 
Prizes of 10/- which have also been awarded. 

9 to 14 years of age 
Robert D. Fathers, 33 Haworth Rond, Brad¬ 
ford (11 years) 1st Prize £25. Patricia 
Angus, Stouts Hill, Uley, Glos. (11 years, 7 
months). 2nd Prize £15. Christine lJunyan, 
32 Galapark Road, Galashiels (9 years). Equal 
3rd Prize £5. Elizabeth Thomson, 52 Gar¬ 
field Street, Glasgow, E.l (11 years). Equal 
3rd Prize £5. And 50 Consolation Prizes of 
10/- which have also been awarded. 
KIDDY’S FAVOURITES LTD., 
128 HOPE STREET. GLASGOW. 


Complete 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4 .V volt battery. 

NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 


Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 



TARGET TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept. (CN) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.4- 

Bertram 

MDILIL 




and FUN FAIR 
OCYMP/A 

DEC. 20 
FEB. 2 



* Twice Daily * 3wowsausats 

__ __ - ' _ . Off ..all 


0K.20-JflN.20* 230 e7pm * £ jm.FsmM 

JAN. 23 - F£B. 2 at S/s & 8 /S / vs. S o & 8 /5 pm 

BOOK AT OCYMP/A shb.ssso 


CNBoohAelf 



Sea Harvesters 

North Sea Adventure, by Peter 
Dawlish (Oxford University Press, 
6s). 

\ hong the lads in the new 
class at the Fishermen's 
Training School was one who was 
obviously “public school.” Why 
he decided on the career of a 
fisherman is told in this splen¬ 
did yam which should keep the 
young reader’s attention from 
first to last. An unusual subject 
most attractively presented, with 
some very human characters. 

Inside a Mountain 

The Bard’s Cloak, by Percy G. 
Griggs ( Pitkin, 4s 6d). 

Those who know Pat, Rodda, 
and Allan will be glad to 
meet them again, and new 
readers will eagerly follow the 
astonishing adventures of these 
daring lads in the mysterious 
heart of a Welsh mountain. 

From Down Under 

Juliet Overseas, by Clare Mallory 
(Oxford University Press, 6s). 

A. N appealing school story about 
a New Zealand , girl who 
comes to the school in England 
of which her grandfather was 
a founder. She is determined to 
live up to her family’s fine record 
by her own merits, and keeps her 
identity secret. 

In the Saddle 

Golden Sovereign, by Dorothy 
Lyons (Museum Press, 6s). 

G IRLS who love riding will be 
specially interested in this 
story, with its background of the 
breeding and training of horses. 
Connie McGuire overcomes many 
troubles and trials before she 
achieves her ambition to have 
stables of her own. 

Treasure Trove 

The Redgold Guineas, by S. M. 
Williams ( Nelson, 6s). 

]\ T o need to venture further 
afield than the East Coast 
port of Yawby to search for 
hidden treasure. Not only are 
Rodney Redgold and his jolly 
young friends successful in their 
quest for the guineas, but they 
satisfactorily thwart the smug¬ 
glers who so nearly forestall 
them. 

A Pig at the Pole 

Freddy the Explorer, by Walter R. 
Brooks (Bodley Head, 7s 6d). 

/pms book is sure of a welcome 
from that host of readers 
who enjoyed Freddy’s First 
Adventure. 

When this intelligent pig has 
an idea, then fun and games are 
sure to follow; and this time 
they follow Freddy and his farm¬ 
yard companions all through 
their journey to the Arctic and 
bade. A lively book, this, with 
lively illustrations! 

Holiday Thrills 

Skeleton Island, by Norman Dale 
(Bodley Head, 7s 6d). 

jYJystery is here, and excite¬ 
ment and fun. Norman Dale 
is an old hand at spinning a 
yarn, and his deft touch is re¬ 
revealed on every page of this 
latest of his books, telling of the 
adventures of three boys on 
holiday in Cornwall. Who would 
not love to be with them in 
their “good, sturdy little craft, 
built for sea-going and easy to 
handle,” sharing all their thrills? 


Splendid Estate 
For the Nation 

Qsterley Park, the great house 
and estate at Isleworth in 
Middlesex which the Earl of 
Jersey recently presented to the 
National Trust, is of great his¬ 
toric interest. 

It was once the home of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, the great mer¬ 
chant and financier of Tudor 
days, and it was here that he 
entertained Queen Elizabeth. 

In those days Osterley House 
was described as “a fair and 
stately building standing in a 
park, well wooded, and garnished 
with many fair lands, which 
afforded not only fish and fowl, 
but also great use for mills such 
as paper mills, oil-mills and corn 
mills.” 

In Commonwealth times Oster¬ 
ley Park was in the possession 
of Sir William Waller, the 
famous Parliamentary leader, 
and a hundred years later it was 
the home of Sir Francis Child, 
the great banker. It was he who 
in 1750 began the present stately 
mansion, which Horace Walpole 
once described it as having “a 
magnificent interior and a draw¬ 
ing room worthy of Eve before 
the Fall.” 

The National Trust has let 
Osterley Park to the Ministry of 
Works, but the display of the 
great house to the public is in 
the hands of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which has 
bought the furniture and fur¬ 
nishings from Lord Jersey. 

RAZORBILL IN THE 
NET 

A. razorbill that was ringed 
and numbered 3613 in Skok- 
holm, Pembrokeshire, in 1948, 
has been netted by Portuguese 
fishermen in the Gulf of Cadiz, 
off Villa Real de San Antonio. 

This flying submarine was prob¬ 
ably trapped in the net, together 
with the fishes it was pursuing, 
for the razorbill uses its wings to 
propel itself below the surface 
and its feet as a rudder. Another 
baffling accomplishment of this 
bird is to hold as many as 
eleven eels in its long curved 
beak, while opening it to catch 
,a twelfth. 

Young razorbill goes to sea 
before he can fly. At first he 
doesn’t care for the idea of get¬ 
ting wet, but his parents push 
or drop him into the water, and 
naturalists who have watched the 
performance say he looks very 
surprised. Once he is there he 
does not return to the land for 
about a year. 

Razorbills keep to the North 
Atlantic during the summer and 
go south for the winter, and 
Number 3613 was no doubt on its 
way to the Mediterranean in 
search of winter sunshine. 


Other Books Received 

cpHE Observer's Book of Aircraft, 
by Joseph Lawrence iWarric, 
4s 6d). 

African Adventures, by Allan K. 
Taylor—Uncle Jock of the BBC 
(Alvin Redman. 6s). 

Meet Jane, and Just Jane, by 
Evadne Price (Robert Hale. 5s 
each). 

Cappy Dick’s Pastime Book 
(Charles Skilton, 7s 6d). 

Codes and Ciphers, by Alexander 
d'Agapeyeff (Oxford University 
Press, 6s). 

The House of Arden, by E. 
Nesbit (Benn, 7s 6d). 

My Subjecks, by Lucian Stephens 
—a book of nursery poems with 
delightful Illustrations by Aileen 
Forbes-Boyd (Blandford Press. 5s). 



JOHN MACKINTOSH * 4QN4 ITO^ M*L»»X 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA PACKET FREE 

We have great pleasure in offering YOU for addition to 
YOUlt OWN COLLECTION to increase its interest and value, 
one of the most beautiful stamps ever issue. It is this 
illustrated BERMUDA stamp which depicts various Ships, 
including a Liner, in Hamilton Harbour, Bermuda (British 
West Indies.). It is printed with centre in black, and frame 
in red. We will also give to you other stamps also FREE 
in this packet, including an unusual revolutionary RUSSIA 
showing a Worker, and also a large pictorial UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA of great philatelic interest and a tine 
FINLAND. 

ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE. Just send 3d. in stamps for 
our posting costs, ask to see Approvals, and ask for 
Beautiful Bermuda Packet Free. In addition, we 
will also send you Free something else which you will like. 
Send now, before you forget and miss this wonderful 
opportunity to improve your collection. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, Sussex 
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THE BRAN Tub Jacko Visits an Old “Haunt 
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HIS HERO 

little boy stopped a well- 
known footballer and asked 
him for his autograph. 

‘■But I r ve already signed your 
book before,” he protested, 
though secretly flattered. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy; “but 
when I get five of yours I can 
swap them for one of Tommy 
Lawton’s.” 

Anagram 

Four letters only must you take 
And shuffle them, these tvords to 
make: 

garment of splendid design; 
The short name of York's 
great divine; 

A war nearly fifty years past; 
When he's silent, you murmur, 
“At last! ” Answer next iceck 

THE PENNY RACE 

JTere is an amusing team game 
for a party. Appoint an 
umpire and a starter, and ar¬ 
range the other guests in two 
rows of equal numbers. 

On the word “Go” the starter 
drops a penny into the hand of 
the first person in each team,' 
who in turn passes it to his 
neighbour, and so on until the 
end person hands the. penny to 
the. umpire. But the penny must 
be tipped into the palm of the' 
hand and not touched by the 
fingers. If a person drops the 
penny his side must start again. 
The race is won by the team that 
first wins five runs. . 

Riddle-My-Name 

Jn pusher and shover;. 

In Jane, but not Jenny; 

In ouzel, not plover. . 

In some but not many; 

My fifth you’ll discover 
In shilling, not penny. 

Together it’s a girl—oh, well! 

Just look for her inside a shell! 

Answer next week 

AFTER SUPPER 

]yjp. Jones believes in the old 
maxim After dinner rest a 
while; after supper ivalk a mile. 
So he decided to walk a mile each 
evening. 

He found that his house was 
in a square block surrounded by 
four streets, and that the block 
of buildings stood on an area 
of exactly two-and-a-half acres. 
How many times would Mr Jones 
have to walk round the block to 
cover the necessary mile? 

Anszt'er next week 



“l—JAUNTED castle! Pah! No such thing,” declared Jacko em- 
* * phatically, “All right,” said Chimp. "Why not visit the castie 
tonight ! ” Jacko agreed, reluctantly, and that evening found them climbing 
up the bleak hill. The castle was just a black outline, but suddenly the 
Moon came out and clad the ruins in an eerie light. “ Don’t believe in 
ghosts,” said Jacko; as if to convince himself. “ I do ! ” quavered Chimp. 
"Just wasting our time,” quailed Jacko. Just then a dog barked, and no 
time was wasted by our “ heroes ” in making for home. 


POOR PERCY 

■y^fHiLE up in Scotland Perce 
was urged 

On by a sporty neighbour 
To try to toss the weighty pole 
That Scotsmen call the caber. 
“Toss that enormous ( thing?” 
gasped Perce. 

“When dropped twould cause an 
earthquake. . . 

Would you not be quite satisfied 
If I just tossed a pancake?” 

Fiction 

“A” 0 in tlle course of your 

travels did you ever see the 
• famous natural bridge of Vir¬ 
ginia?” asked an admirer. 

“See it?” replied the much- 
travelled one. “I should say so. 
Why, I helped to build it.” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

. Hardy Goldcrests. “Look, Ann, 
goldcrests!” exclaimed Don in 
delight, as the tiny, olive-green 
birds flitted about the fir trees. 

“They came right close to us,” 
Ann told Farmer Gray. 

“Yes, and one had a much 
brighter crest than the other,” 
added Don. 

“That was a cock bird,” said 
the farmer. “He has a golden 
streak running through his crest. 
The hen’s crest is entirely yellow. 
Goldcrests or Golden-crested 
Wrens, the smallest of British 
birds, are not in the least timid. 
They are hardy, too, and will 
often survive a cold spell when 
larger species perish.” 




AEROMODELLING 

THE MODERN HOBBY 

AX FOR MODERN YOUTH 

Leading aviation designers of today learned much of their early knowledge by 
building and flying model aircraft : aeromodelling is a recognised R.A.F. hobby. 
Are you one of the hundreds of thousands now joining in this grand sport, hobby 
and pastime? No special skill is needed to start, no expensive workshop is required, 
just a few simple tools and you can begin. There are over 700 clubs in the country- 
club and individual contests and opportunities of earning a place in international 
teams. To encourage would-be aeromodellers we will send you FREE OF CHARGE 
a specimen copy of the 64-page “ AEROMODELLER ”—the monthly magazine for all 
who build and fly their models. Send your name and address today with 2£d. stamp 
postage for your copy. 

AEROMODELLER (CN1), The Aerodrome, SUnbridge, near Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 



Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter and 
Venus are in the south-west. 

In the morning 
Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
7 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, December 
14. 

MOVING PART 

DRAGGED an arrogant actor 
named Page, 

“ I’ve spent most of my life on 
the stage.” 

Said an old chap named Chew; 
“I’m a scene-shifter, too,” 

Which made Page stalk off in 
a rage. 

TRUTH 

HThe fisherman was bragging 
about his successes. 

“Why, it was about as long as 
that,” he said, extending his 
arms to their lull width. “I 
never saw such a fish.” 

“Yes. I really believe you,” 
replied his friend. 

Beheading 

J am a man who deals in socks 
And stockings, too. Cut off 
' my head 

And. lo, a willow you will see, 
For baskets used. Now, go ahead. 

Answer next iveck 

CLEARLY NOT CLEAR 

Jt was his first visit to the little 
village of Sloville, and after 
groping his way in the darkness 
he eventually, found his friend’s 
house. 

“One thing is clear about your 
village,” he remarked, “and that 
is that it’s very dark.” 

TALL STORY 

/pHE returned traveller was talk¬ 
ing of the wonders he had 
seen. 

“Talking of trees,” he said, “in 
an Amazonian forest I have seen 
them so tall that it needs two 
people to look at them." 

One of his audience asked how 
a tree could possibly need two 
people to look at it. 

“First one man looks up the 
trunk,” said the traveller, “and 
when he is tired the second one 
carries on where he left off.” 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Earth’s satellite. 

4 To cause to whir! round. 8 Part 
of circumference of circle. 9 Carried, 
li Saltpetre. 12 To supplement. 13 
Early English.* 14 Comfort. 16 Platform 
at the' top of the stairs. 20 To set in 
motion. 21 Preposition. 23 French for 
is. 25 Boldness. 27 A poison-fang. 29 
Tree associated with churchyards. 30 
Wheel covering. 31 Season of fasting. 

Reading Down. 1 Long hair on 
horse’s neck. 2 A kind of projecting 
window. 3 Anagram of a baby’s bed 
suggests a month. 4 In this manner. 

5 To trim feathers with beak. 6 Partner 
'of pen. 7 Emergency. 9 A kind of 

moulding.. 11 A tear. 15 Father. 17 In 
motion. 18 Donated. 19 Finest. 22 Small 
tailed amphibian. 24 Home of a pig. 
26 A cereal. 28 Compass point.* 
Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Answer next * week 


Flooded Out 

yy hen Sammy Simple was asked 
in the geography class where 
Chicago is, he said; “Nearly at 
the bottom of Lake Michigan.” 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Riddle-My-Name Diana 
Find The Vegetables Be-an, car-rot, mar-row, 
on-i-on, RA-dish, par-snip, art-i-choke. 
The Treasure. A and B : 2 full, 2 empty, 
3 half-full. C: 3 full, 3 empty, 1 half-full; or 
A and B: 3 full, 3 empty, l half-full. C: i 
full, l empty, 5 half-full. 
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BIRO PENS 
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Biroette and Biro Minor ballpoint, pens 
are of special interest to all scholars. 
They make the taking of notes, the 
working out of problems and all other 
writing quicker and simpler. Biro pens 
write smoothly and easily and the ink 
dries as it writes. 

BIRO MINOR 

is the famous adaptation of the original 
Biro designed for school and home use. 
In red, green, blue and black with 
refills in inks that match the colour of 
the case. 

PRICE : BIRO MINOR 4/1} REFILLS 2/3} 

BIROETTE 

is a slim, neat, attractive pen with cases 
in blue, maroon, grey or black—the 
latest design in ballpoint pens. You can 
choose either a cap in gleaming silvery 
argenite or in plastic to match. 
Biroette refills are obtainable with blue, 
red or black ink. 



PRICE: BIROETTE 13/2 


REFILLS l/IO 



18*0 


FOR YOUR 


Regd. . , , 

THOUGHTS 


Manufactured by The Miles-Alartin Pen Co. Ltd . 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for our NEW BARGAIN LIST of 500 
series. Tltcre are plenty of sets dealing with 
FOOTBALL, CRICKET, BOXING, TENNIS. 
CABS, AEROPLANES, SHIPS, RAILWAY 
ENGINES, BIRDS and a hundred' and one 
other subjects. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 
I/9J. 100 different cards 2/9. PACKETS 

varying between 20 and 30 cards on one 
subject 1/3 each, post free. 

E. H. W. LTD., DEPT. “ C," 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


“1IOW TO STUM 
AND REMEMHER” 

The “ famous guide" first published 1905, 
entirely re-written, modernised and enlarged. 
This 100 per cent practical, revealing book 
with its new methods, shows how to enjoy 
leisure cheaply, wisely, profitably; 64 pages 
of wise counsel for a happy and successful 
future. 2/9 post paid from: 

BYRON DAVIES, F.R.S.A., Suite 22, 

6 Kitson Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13, 



NEW U. P. U. 
Br. Colonials 


FREE 



4 different mint stamps (as shown), send 6d. to 
cover postage and several fine illustrated lists. 

WONDERFUL BARGAIN XMAS OFFERS 

28 Different packets _ of 25 different stamps 
_ from 28 different countries, from 9d. to 3/-each. 

25 Argentine, 9d., 25 Bohemia, 25 Bulgaria, 25 Columbia, 25 Czecho (post-war), 

25 Uruguay, at 1/-. each. 25 Algeria, 25 Croatia, 25 Dutch Indies, 25 Indo- 
China, 25 Iran, 25 Mexico, 25 New Zealand, 25 Slovakia, at 1/6 each. 25 Cochin, 25 French 
Morocco, 25 Guatemala, 25 Holland (Commemoratives), 25 Iraq, 25 Luxemburg, 25 U.S.A, 
(Commemoratives) at 2/- each. 25 __ 

Armenia, 25 Madagascar (Fr.), 25 
Jamaica, 25 Liechtenstein, 25 Monaco, 

23 Tunis at 2/6 each. 25 Belgian 
Congo, 3/-. Or whole 25 lots (700 

stamps) for only 47/6. Postage 2?«d. . 

must be sent with all orders under 10/-. 

Approvals available. 

HARRY BURG ESS&CO(Dspt. CN9), 

PEMBURY, Kent 






































































